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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS IN WORLD FOOD PROBLEM 





by James A. Stillwell 





We readily recognize what extreme food shortages would 
mean to our own economy, but few of us realize the depend- 
ence of our best interests upon solution of food problems in 
other parts of the world. Yet our sincere consideration 
should be given to making available enough food so that 
people of the destitute areas can regain the health and peace 
of mind necessary to achieve international understanding 
and lasting peace. 








The most immediate and urgent problem we 
face is one of continuing the fight to prevent mass 
starvation in the devastated areas of the world 
and to find a way of making available enough 
food so that the people of the war-torn areas can 
regain the health and strength necessary to revive 
their own economies. Shipments of food from 
the United States to the war-torn areas will di- 
minish as rapidly as those areas can replace them 
with food grown at home and with the purchases 
of food which they are able to make in other parts 
of the world as their foreign-exchange position 
improves, Our most urgent concern should be 
with making available enough food so that the 
people of the destitute areas can regain the health, 
vigor, and peace of mind essential to meet the tre- 
mendous task of achieving international coopera- 
tion and, ultimately, an everlasting peace for the 
world. 

It is appropriate to review the events which led 
us through one of the gravest emergencies we 


have had to face in this century, and then to out- 
line just one of the problems of world economy 
which must be faced and solved in the immediate 
future if we expect mankind to seek peaceful solu- 
tions to all other economic and politica] ills. 
During the long war years in Europe and in the 
Far East, the diet of civilians became painfully 
limited, not only in quantity but also in variety. 
Although the Axis-dominated countries of both 
Europe and Asia were forced to produce large 
quantities of food, a major portion of that produc- 
tion was confiscated by the occupying powers to 
feed their vast armies and industrial workers pro- 
ducing military equipment. At the end of the 
war in Europe, as well as in Asia, normal supply 
lines immediately broke down and the depleted 
local stocks of food quickly disappeared before 
the Allied forces and the new governments of the 
liberated countries had an opportunity to estab- 
lish distribution systems. When the first new 
crops were harvested the long-suffering people nat- 
urally began to eat as much as they could obtain. 
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The newly formed governments in the liberated 
areas were not strong enough to maintain the strict 
rations that would have been required to conserve 
and spread properly the meager supply of food 
throughout the year. It is not surprising then 
that the losses of potential food stocks resulting 
from the disastrous drought and locust plagues 
in southern Europe and in many parts of Asia 
immediately created what was perhaps the worst 
world-wide famine condition ever witnessed. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the world’s population 
faced starvation during the winter months of 
1945-46. Had it not been for the tremendous 
efforts and the generosity of the American people 
and the people of the other surplus areas of the 
world, many millions would have starved. 

Fortunately, during the war, miracles of food 
production had been wrought by American agri- 
culture. With only 15 percent of the nation’s 
labor forces in their ranks, the farmers of the 
United States brought food production 30 percent 
above the pre-war level and held it there. For- 
tunately, this production was not only maintained 
at that high level but was also slightly increased 
during the first crop-year after the war. This 
tremendous food production in the United States 
played a major part in averting mass starvation, 
for the enormous demands made by the starving 
nations fell in a large measure upon the American 
people. 

Once the facts were laid before the public, and 
the Famine Emergency Committee entered the 
fight in the conservation of food in our own do- 
mestic economy, the job was successfully accom- 
plished. From January of this year through July 
15, we exported more than 225 million bushels of 
grain, and from July 1945 to July 1946 this coun- 
try exported 417 million bushels of wheat as well 
as huge quantities of fats and oils, meats, dairy 
products, and other foods. It was truly a colossal 
job which never could have been accomplished had 
it not been for the full cooperation of consumers, 
farmers, the trades, civic organizations, the press, 
and the radio. 

Although actual mass starvation has been 
averted, we have accomplished an emergency job 
in an emergency fashion. It must be remembered 
that many millions of people in Europe and Asia 
have been forced to subsist on diets of less than 
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1,500 calories a person a day. Of that limited 
diet, 60 to 80 percent consisted of grain or grain 
products. Several millions of people in both 
Europe and Asia received 1,000 calories or less a 
day for the last three or four months preceding 
the new harvest. 

Such diets certainly do not develop peaceful 
minds. The result of such pitifully inadequate 
diets is destructive malnutrition which nourishes 
only disease, unrest, and hate. We must face this 
problem immediately. 

Once more fortune has smiled on our farms and 
fields. Our new grain crop has set a new all-time 
record. The Canadian grain crop is also one of 
the largest ever produced in that country. Crops 
throughout Europe have tremendously improved, 
Most of the countries of Europe will realize grain 
production of from 70 to 80 percent of pre-war 
normal. The prospects for the rice crops in India 
and the Far East, which are currently being har- 
vested, are estimated to be near pre-war normal, 
This is a very encouraging picture. But the 
famine crisis has not ended. Let us briefly examine 
the facts. 

Carry-over stocks in many of the countries of 
Europe and Asia had been depleted to almost zero 
by the time the new crops were harvested. The 
carry-over stocks in the four major grain-surplus 
areas were 450 million bushels less on July 1, 1946 
than on July 1 of last year. The carry-over stock 
in the United States was down to the level of 100 
million bushels—one of the lowest in 20 years. 
During the war years our carry-over stock was 
as high as 600 million bushels, and we considered 
it only a reasonably good reserve against the war- 
time demands of our military forces and our 
fighting Allies. 

It is to be expected that all of the famine coun- 
tries must increase their rations during the cur- 
rent year if they are to maintain a healthy working 
population. Since they cannot look forward to 
increases in meats, fats and oils, and sugar, the 
major portion of any increase must come from 
bread grains. Even with their greatly increased 
production they will not be able to meet the re 
quirements. They must look primarily to the 
United States and Canada. If demands cannot be 
met by these two countries, they will have to look 
elsewhere. 
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Officials of the Department of Agriculture tell 
us that we must look forward to exporting 400 
million bushels of bread grains during this crop 
year and even that amount will be considerably 
less than the demands placed upon us. If we meet 
these demands and if we build up our reserves so 
that the carry-over next July is not dangerously 
low, as it was this year, there will be no grain for 
us to waste. There will not be enough to go 
around if we eat it, feed it, and use it up at the rate 
we did in 1948, 1944, and 1945. The President 
recognized this situation in a letter which he re- 
cently addressed to three of his Cabinet members. 
In that letter he directed the establishment of a 
Cabinet subcommittee to maintain a continuous 
review of the world food situation and to recom- 
mend action which must be taken by this Govern- 
ment to fulfil its responsibilities in meeting world 
demands for food. He pointed out that, in spite 
of the record grain crops in other areas of the 
world, the carry-over stocks were so very short 
that there was an urgent need for developing a 
coordinated program to conserve grains and other 
essential foods. He directed the Cabinet subcom- 
mittee to study immediately the problem of setting 
up export goals and to present all of the essential 
facts necessary to keep the American people fully 
and accurately informed of the changes in the 
world food situation and of the steps which this 
Government will take to fulfil its responsibilities. 

Although we have had many shipping difficul- 
ties in the past they have always been sufficiently 
overcome to meet emergency situations. We again 
face a tremendous problem of transporting and 
handling the amount of grain and other supplies 
which the deficit areas of the world need so badly 
from the United States. Because of the growing 
demand upon our inland transportation from the 
increased industrial activity in this country our 
railroads are now handling car loadings at an un- 
precedented weekly rate. They are handling ap- 
proximately 920 to 940 thousand freight-car load- 
ings a week. This includes raw material; semi- 
finish materials, such as the materials needed in 
the housing program; and the greatly increased 
production of consumer products; but the demand 
for movement of such supplies has grown so tre- 
mendously in recent weeks that the car loading 
should reach well over a million cars a week. The 


railroads simply do not possess the equipment to 
handle such demands. 

It would require less than nine percent of the 
total weekly car loadings to transport the grain 
supplies necessary to meet the schedule of our ex- 
port demands, but because of the tremendous do- 
mestic demands upon our railway systems less 
than half of the required quantity of grain is be- 
ing moved weekly. 

With the world so urgently in need of the maxi- 
mum quantity of bread grains which can be sup- 
plied from the United States it would be tragic 
irony if these supplies, readily available through- 
out this country, cannot be transported over our 
inland-transportation systems. 

Much discussion has taken place during the past 
several weeks concerning the announced termina- 
tion of UNRRA’s work in Europe at the end of 
this year and in the Far East early next year. The 
officials of this Government believe that emergency 
relief through UNRRA can soon be terminated. 
Natural recovery which comes through revival of 
international trade must be encouraged. The 
emphasis, therefore, should be placed on assistance 
of a more permanent and productive nature in the 
form of industrial reconstruction and develop- 
ment. 

The progress of relief and rehabilitation lead- 
ing toward reconstruction is as variable as the 
many countries which have suffered from the ter- 
rific destruction of World War II. Some of the 
liberated countries have made tremendous strides 
toward the revival of a normal economy. These 
countries were fortunate in that they possessed 
more money in terms of foreign exchange or pos- 
sessed raw materials or other products which 
could be quickly converted to foreign exchange. 

With the inception of UNRRA, several of the 
liberated countries expressed the desire to handle 
their own emergency relief and rehabilitation 
problems. Five of the liberated countries of 
northwest Europe preferred not to accept any ma- 
terial aid from UNRRA. Although their bal- 
ances of foreign exchange were by no means ade- 
quate to procure all of the commodities essential 
to the revival of a normal economy and at the 
same time adequately provide the basic items of 
relief, it was sufficient—they reasoned—to handle 
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the most essential jobs first and at the same time 
slowly but surely rehabilitate the industries. One 
of the principal factors leading to this decision, 
however, was the spirit of national pride which 
is common to all of the countries of the world. 
The less fortunate countries of the war-torn areas 
were just as proud and just as anxious to handle 
their own problems of emergency relief as the five 
countries of northwest Europe, but they did not 
possess the means to accomplish this tremendous 
task. It was to these countries, therefore, that 
UNRRA offered its material aid. At the begin- 
ning it was unanimously agreed that UNRRA’s aid 
to the devastated countries would be of an emer- 
gency nature; it was UNRRA’s task to procure 
and ship the civilian supplies required to main- 
tain a minimum economy in those countries and 
to assist them in developing fair and adequate dis- 
tribution systems. It was never contemplated 
that UNRRA’s activities would be carried on into 
the period of economic reconstruction. 

UNRRA’s task in each of the countries was tre- 
mendously aided by the relief activities carried on 
by the Allied military forces during the war. The 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada 
began delivering civilian supplies almost simul- 
taneously with the first landing in North Africa. 
From that time on with each new invasion the 
Allied military forces carried as a component part 
of their operations the supplies essential to sustain 
civilian life and to prevent the spread of disease 
and unrest. By the end of the war, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Canada had de- 
livered over 13 million tons of civilian supplies to 
the liberated countries. 

UNRRA has also accomplished a tremendous 
job in a most creditable fashion. That Adminis- 
tration has delivered a total of over 13 million 
tons of supplies and will deliver another 6 to 8 
million tons before the program has been com- 
pleted—21 or 22 million tons of supplies. That is 
equal to over 2,000 full cargoes. This accomplish- 
ment not only prevented mass starvation in the 
war-torn areas, but it also proved the practical 
worth of international cooperation. 

The size of this job is without comparison with 
anything ever before attempted in the field of or- 
ganized relief. The emphasis, however, must 
now be shifted from direct relief to helping each 
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country to help itself. Most of the countries re. 
ceiving aid through UNRRA have progressed to 
the point where industrial reconstruction and de- 
velopment is the primary problem and relief op- 
erations can be taken over by the governments, 
Few countries will require continued outside aid, 
The problems of these countries are not ones which 
can be solved through international emergency re- 
lief. They require a more direct and fundamental 
rebuilding of each country’s national economy, 

It is not expected that the activities of UNRRA 
will be terminated abruptly according to the cal- 
endar. Most of the available 31% billion dollars 
will have been spent by the end of this year, but 
the supplies may not all be shipped before well 
into 1947. 

Most of the countries are anxious to procure and 
direct the handling of their own relief supplies, 
They have been materially aided in starting their 
own internal relief activities by operations of 
UNRRA. Each of the countries which have been 
receiving aid from UNRRA has built up revolving 
funds from the sale of UNRRA supplies. With 
these funds they have been carrying on direct in- 
digent relief programs. The experience gained 
will help these countries take over the direct relief 
job on their own. In this task and in the field 
of social welfare work the voluntary agencies of 
this and other countries will no doubt continue 
their fine work. 

At the recent meeting of the UNRRA Council 
in Geneva, Switzerland, a resolution was passed 
instructing the Director General to present the 
problem of actual financial needs of the various 
countries to the next session of the United Nations. 
That resolution recommended that the United 
Nations immediately appoint a competent group 
of financial experts to analyze the financial posi- 
tion of each of the governments formerly receiv- 
ing aid through UNRRA. If that group finds 
that some of these countries cannot possibly take 
over the emergency relief job without outside 
financial aid, further consideration should be given 
to their problem by the member nations who are 
in a position to help. The governments requir- 
ing direct financial aid will, no doubt, present their 
problems directly to the countries from whom they 
wish to secure supplies. 
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In the meantime, this Government is doing 
everything within its power to foster and estab- 
lish international trade practices which will bring 
about the most beneficial expansion of world trade 
and a better balancing of foreign-exchange posi- 
tions. It is for this reason that it is lending full 
support to the early establishment of an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization of the United Nations, 
whose purpose will be to bring about multilateral 
trade arrangements and help to do away with the 
innumerable trade barriers which develop from 
the restrictions imposed by bilateral trade agree- 
ments. 

These long-range problems cannot be over- 
looked for a moment, but they are so complex that 
Among these 
are such problems as whether China and India, 
with their combined populations of 890 million, 


immediate solution is impossible. 


straining at the limits of food resources, must al- 


ways live perilously close to the borderline of 
famine, or whether new and greater sources of 
supply can be developed; the problem of re- 
habilitation of the soil in far-flung areas of 
Europe and Asia; that of rehabilitation and even 
improvement in machinery, labor techniques, and 
the general agricultural economy. In the latter 
category we must consider not only further utili- 
zation of unproductive areas in this country but 
also the continued improvement in production 
techniques and in soil conservation and restora- 
tion. In the past century the world’s population 
has grown from 1 billion to over 2 billion—within 
another hundred years it may well be 4 billion— 
and remember that there are only 4 billion acres 
of arable land in the world. These problems and 
their complexities will be an ever-continuing chal- 
lenge to the rate of human progress and advance- 
ment. 





UNRRA PROGRAM OF SHIPMENTS THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1946 


(Thousand tons) 
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1 Includes textile raw materials. 


? Includes coal and all raw materials except textile raw materials. 
’ Military shipments and items awaiting specification. 


* Through 31 March 1947. 


Source: Economic Recovery in the Countries Assisted by UNRRA. Report presented by the Director General of 
UNRRA to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Report on The Third Session of Economic and Social Council 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM U. S. REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


November 7, 1946. 
Sir: 

On July 15, 1946, I transmitted to you a Report 
on the first two sessions of the Economic and So- 
cial Council.1. The Report on the Third Session 
which is transmitted herewith completes the rec- 
ord of the first year’s work, which has been com- 
pressed into nine months because of the two meet- 
ings of the General Assembly in January and in 
October of this first year. 

In this period, the Economic and Social Council 
has completed the major organizational aspects 
of its work, and has made a good start on the sub- 
stantive tasks for which it was. established. It 
is natural that this transition to problems of sub- 
stance should have given rise to a greater diversity 
of views among members of the Council than at- 
tended the purely procedural and constitutional 
tasks of the earlier sessions. What I find most 
impressive, however, is not these differences, but 
the common desire evident in all members to make 
the Council an effective instrument for achieving 
real and tangible results for the benefit of the 
peoples of all countries. The Council has been 
feeling its way into an extraordinarily complex 
and extensive field of human activity. I believe 


* Department of State publication 2600. 


that a review of the first year of the Council in- 
dicates that it has built solidly and already has 
a very substantial measure of accomplishment to 
its credit. 

The Economic and Social Council has devoted 
more time to the question of refugees and displaced 
persons than to any other subject. It has now 
completed the task given to it by the General As- 
sembly and has presented to that body detailed 
recommendations for an International Refugee 
Organization, as well as recommendations for the 
finances of the Organization and recommendations 
for interim arrangements before the Organization 
comes into full operation. 

It has asked the General Assembly to create an 
International Children’s Emergency Fund for the 
benefit of children and adolescents of all countries 
which were the victims of aggression. It has 
initiated action looking to the continuation of 
certain of the welfare activities of UNRRA after 
that organization ceases to exist. 

Another problem of immediate urgency is the 
reconstruction of devastated countries. The 
Council has laid the groundwork for the considera- 
tion of this subject by the General Assembly and 
for further work by the Council itself. In recog: 
nition of the importance of inland transport to 
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the restoration of the European economy the 
Council has recommended a conference of all 
interested states on questions of freedom of traffic 
on the Danube. 

Under the auspices of the Council, an Interna- 
tional Health Conference was held which com- 
pleted the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization. Provision has been made for the 
transfer to this Organization of the functions and 
activities of the League of Nations in this field 
and for the integration into the new Organization 
of other international health bodies, particularly 
the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique. 

The Preparatory Committee for an Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Employment, 
established at the First Session of the Council, 
has now begun its work in London. 

The suggestion of the President of the United 
States that the Council convene, in 1947, a Scien- 
tific Conference on Resource Conservation and 
Utilization was received after the Third Session 
had started. A number of Delegations were un- 
able to obtain instructions in time to take posi- 
tions on the subject at this Session. Accordingly 
the item will be discussed at the next session. In 
the meantime, the Secretary General is to consult 
with Members of the United Nations and the 
various bodies concerned. The results of these 
consultations should facilitate the Council’s con- 
sideration of this subject at the Fourth Session. 

In addition, the Third Session of the Council 
completed a number of residual organizational 
matters. It established a Fiscal Commission and 
a Population Commission and elected the members 
of all of the Commissions. It took further steps 
to provide the machinery for carrying out its task 
of coordinating the activities of specialized agen- 
cies. It concluded an Agreement with the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization to bring that 
Organization into relationship with the United 
Nations as contemplated by the Charter. The 
Council has transmitted this Agreement, together 
with those previously negotiated with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
to the General Assembly for final approval. The 
Council also completed the arrangements for 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


enabling non-governmental organizations to con- 
sult with the Council. 

All of these items are fully covered in the 
attached report and I shall not, therefore, discuss 
them at length here. 

The deliberations of the Economic and Social 
Council have reflected not only the natural diffi- 
culties of reconciling different opinions and dif- 
ferent approaches to common problems, but also 
have to some extent reflected differences which are 
being even more vigorously expressed in other 
bodies and meetings. The substantial list of ac- 
complishments enumerated above is in itself evi- 
dence that these difficulties have not proved in- 
superable in the Economic and Social Council. 
The growing pains of this body are becoming less 
as its members become more accustomed to work- 
ing with each other and as they come to understand 
each other better. 

The United States is entitled to feel a particular 
satisfaction in this beginning. The proposal for 
an Economic and Social Council, which had no 
counterpart in the League of Nations, was con- 
tained in the papers submitted by this Govern- 
ment to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. A sub- 
stantial part of the work of the Council up to now 
has resulted from initiative taken by the United 
States Delegation; this has been particularly im- 
portant during the period in which the Secretariat 
was being recruited and organized. 

I must take this opportunity to record again my 
appreciation of the able and effective teamwork 
of the United States Delegation at this past Ses- 
sion. More members than ever before were drawn 
into active participation in the various commit- 
tees and the meetings of the Council itself. This 
fact and the arrangements which have been made 
for continuing liaison between the Department 
of State and the other departments and agencies 
of the Government will, I feel certain, prove most 
effective in promoting consistency throughout all 
our economic and social policies and in broadening 
and strengthening the contribution which the 
United States can and is expected to make to the 
work of the Council. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun G. Winant 








Meeting of the General Assembly 


U.S. POSITION ON REGULATION AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


By the Senior Representative of U. 8. Delegation? 

At the outset of what I have to say to the Gen- 
eral Assembly I must refer briefly to the address 
made yesterday by the Representative of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Mr. Molotov’s speech indicated distrust and 
misunderstanding of the motives of the United 
States and of other members of the United Na- 
tions. I do not believe that recriminations among 
nations allied in war and in peace promote that 
unity which Mr. Molotov so rightly points out is 
essential to the success of the United Nations. 

In war we gave to our Allies all the help and 
cooperation a great nation could. In peace the 
“United States will support the United Nations 
with all the resources we possess.” 

Our motives in war and peace we leave to the 
judgment of history. We fought for freedom side 
by side without recrimination. Can’t we fight for 
peace side by side without recrimination? That 
closes the sad chapter so far as we are concerned. 

I shall not participate in any exchange of 
recriminations. 

We welcome the confidence expressed by Mr. 
Molotov that unanimous agreement among all the 
nations both large and small can be achieved on 
such vital matters as the control of atomic energy 
and on steps to lighten the burden of armaments 
and military expenditures which still rests so 
heavily upon the peoples of the world. 

The United States urges disarmament. 

The United States believes that Mr. Molotov’s 
proposal should be placed on our agenda and fully 
considered and discussed. 


* Excerpts from an address delivered by the U.S. Dele- 
gate, Warren R. Austin, before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations at Lake Success, N.Y., on Oct. 30 and 
released to the press by the U.S. Delegation to the General 
Assembly on the same date. 
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The initiative of the Soviet Union in this matter }S*"™* 
is appropriate because of its mighty armies, just used 


priate in proposing measures to prevent the manu- 
facture and use of atomic weapons. 


In November 1945 the United States took the 


Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and Prime Min- 
ister MacKenzie King. At Moscow in December 
1945, the following month, conversations were 
held between Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Molotov, and Mr.f 
Bevin on this subject. In this Assembly last Jan-f 
uary the resolution creating the Atomic Energy 


Commission and establishing its terms of refer-[* 
ence was unanimously adopted. Since then in the =. : 
fits v: 


Commission itself the distinguished United States 
Representative, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, pre- Tam 
sented proposals expressing the policy of the Pres-P the 
ident of the United States. ope it 
The United States goes further. As President fake 1 
Truman emphasized again last week, it attaches the #reem 
greatest importance to reaching agreements that 
will remove the deadly fear of other weapons of 
mass destruction in accordance with the same res- b Ss. 
olution passed by this Assembly. ; 


So far as Mr. Molotov’s resolution concerns the} ST 
regulation and reduction of other armaments, the 
whole world knows where the United States stands | To p, 
and has always stood. For 20 years before the pate y¢ 
war and in the 15 months since the fighting inthis 
stopped, the United States has consistently been }ij) a 
in the forefront of those striving to reduce the ijjion 
burden of armaments upon the peoples of the is lon; 
world. Since the end of the war in Europe and }ng ¢p 
the Pacific the United States has progressively }jtioy 
and rapidly reduced its military establishment. | The, 

After the last war we made the mistake of dis- dete: 
arming unilaterally. We shall not repeat that Ban e 
mistake. pla 

The United States is prepared to cooperate fully 
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ith all other members of the United Nations in 
isarmament. It advocates effective safeguards 
y way of inspection and other means to protect 
»mplying states against the hazards of violation 
jnd evasion. 

We cannot reduce armaments merely by talking 
bout the “regulation of armament and possible 
isarmament”, or the “heavy economic burden 
used by excessive expenditures for armaments”. 
e cannot achieve it without positive acts which 
rill establish the “peaceful post-war conditions” 
which Mr. Molotov also referred. 
Nor can a system for the regulation of arma- 
ents and possible disarmaments as contemplated 
hen 11, 26, and 47 of the Charter be effec- 
ively planned except in relation to progress in the 
egotiation of the armed-forces agreements called 
pr by article 43. At the beginning of April, four 








pi the five members of the Military Staff Com- 
‘ hittee made specific proposals concerning the prin- 


iples which should govern the negotiation of 
ese agreements. In September the Soviet 
ll submitted for the first time a statement 
ifits views on the problem. 
Iam happy to note that Mr. Molotov referred 
the work of the Military Staff Committee. I 
ope it will now be possible for this Committee to 
ake rapid progress. ‘The conclusion of these 
eements, providing the Security Council with 





To begin with, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
late very briefly the position of the United States 
pithis International Refugee Organization, which 
rill care for and help to rehabilitate nearly a 
Rillion people from Europe and the Far East. 
ls long as they are refugees and displaced per- 
pus they constitute a threat to peace and good 
lations among governments. 

The maintenance in camps of these persons leads 
deterioration among them as human beings and 
Fan economic waste for all the nations of the 
forld. We, in the United States, feel this most 
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peace forces adequate to prevent acts of aggression, 
is essential to carrying out the objectives of Mr. 
Molotov’s resolution for the reduction of arma- 
ments. 

Mr. Molotov also referred to article 43 in con- 
nection with the Soviet proposal concerning the 
presence of armed forces of the United Nations on 
foreign territories. He said, “In this connection 
it is natural that the Security Council should know 
the actual situation, namely, where and what 
armed forces of the United Nations are situated 
at present outside the confines of their coun- 
tries. For its part the Soviet Union is 
prepared to submit this information to the Secur- 
ity Council.” 

The Government of the United States under- 
stands Mr. Molotov’s statement to mean that the 
Soviet Union is fully prepared to report on its 
armed forces in ex-enemy states as well as in other 
foreign territories. Therefore, the United States 
urges prompt fulfilment of this policy. The 
United States has nothing to hide with regard to 
our armed forces at home or abroad. The United 
States will promptly fulfil that policy. In no case 
are the United States forces in friendly countries 
except with the consent of those countries. 

It is our opinion that the proposed inquiry 
should include all mobilized armed forces, whether 
at home or abroad. 


.S. Position on International Refugee Organization 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE U.S. DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS! 


keenly, since from practically all the countries 
where they come from we have received citizens 
who have built up our nation. Therefore, the 
United States supports the principles of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of February 12, 1946 
namely : 


(a) The problem is international in character. 


7 Made by the U.S. representative, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, before Committee 3 of the General Assembly at Lake 
Success on Nov. 8 and released to the press by the U.S. 
Delegation to the United Nations on the same date. 
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(6) There shall be no compulsory repatriation. 

(c) Action taken by IRO must not interfere 
with existing international arrangements for ap- 
prehension of war criminals, Quislings, and trai- 
tors. This is being done by military occupation 
forces and is not the responsibility of this new 
organization. 


As a consequence we support the draft constitu- 
tion of the IRO which reflects the foregoing prin- 
ciples. 

The United States has supported the principles 
advocated by my colleague from the U. S. S. R. 
which is proved by the numbers of people that 
have been repatriated from the United States zone. 
However, it would be foreign to our conception of 
democracy to force repatriation on any human 
being. ‘Three and one-half million persons have 
been repatriated from the United States zone, but 
our people will always believe in the right of 
asylum and complete freedom of choice. 

The Pilgrims, the Huguenots, and the Germans 
of 1848 came to us in search of political and re- 
ligious freedom and a wider economic opportun- 
ity. They built the United States. 

These people now in displaced-persons camps 
are kin to those early settlers of ours, and many 
of them might have relatives in the United States. 

My Government urges the participation in the 
IRO as members by all peace-loving nations. 
There is no question but that this participation 
will entail financial sacrifices by all participating 
governments. Fora time it will bea heavy burden, 
but in the long run it will be an economy and well 
worth the cost. 

The finances of our organization will be con- 
sidered in committee 5, where the financial burden 
will be allotted to the participating governments, 
so that the cost will be equitably shared by all, and 
each government will pay according to the stand- 
ards laid down by committee 5. 

In the interest of brevity I shall comment at 
this time only on some of the essential points in 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech of Wednesday, leaving 
other points for comment when we discuss the 
draft constitution article by article. 

First of all I should like to say that Mr. Vy- 
shinsky’s view that no assistance should be given 
to those who for valid reasons decide not to return 
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to, their countries of origin is inconsistent with th 
unanimous decision of the General Assembly j By | 
the resolution on displaced persons of Februarg?s0!™ 
12, 1946. That clearly provides that these pe! ysht 
sons shall become the concern of the Internation!!! 
Refugee Organization. py ¥ 

Mr. Vyshinsky says that this problem is verf"™™" 
simple. It can be solved by repatriating all th mith 3 


displaced persons. In fact, those who do not wigt?*°° 
to be repatriated must fall into this category. os 
milita: 


think this point of view fails to take into coy 
sideration the facts of political change in cow Ica 
tries of origin which have created fears in th or the 
minds of the million persons, who remain, of sucf”® U 
a nature that they choose miserable life in campf"? ©?! 
in preference to the risks of repatriation. pee 

Our colleague from Poland mentioned that sing ther 1 
arrangements had been made to give people fo vhen 
allowances after their return home the numbep°Y¢! 
going home had increased. I think he is quiigS° 
right that the fear of an economic situation hay"’°P 
deterred a number of people from taking the rigf"¥°St 
of repatriation, but not all of them are actuatefVest 
by consideration of the economic situation in thei paint, 
country of origin. rhich 

Seven million people have already been mtho 
patriated; repatriation is still proceeding. Oh ory ; | 
thousand Poles are leaving the U.S. zones of Gef® he! 
many and Austria daily. The military adminis lebate 
tration which accomplished this result can hard" he 
be held solely responsible for the failure of thts 
last million to return. panes 

It was a new point, I think, which Mr. Vyshinskponstit 
raised when he presented his position that thog'™ | 
who do not choose to return to their countries dls, | 
origin shall not be resettled, shall receive no ai uch } 
towards settling somewhere else. This leaves thepime t! 
with the prospect of spending the rest of theg Mr. 
lives in assembly centers as long as the IRO supilita: 
ports them or else of facing starvation. Thegnt gr: 
obviously cannot be left in assembly centers to theigreat], 
own devices. They would continue as an irritathilita; 
in good relations between friendly governmenify ¢}, 
and contribute to delay in the restoration of pea,)),}, 
and order which is the concern of all government 


There is no reason why they should become wal ov 
derers if instead they can be given an opportunitf. 
for resettlement in some country which has a futw = 
to offer them. :. 
Si 








th th 
sly By another provision of the General Assembly 
ruafesolution of February 1946, which, I think, Mr. 
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»Vyshinsky must have forgotten, no action taken 
hall be of such a character as to interfere in any 
yay with the surrender and punishment of war 
iminals, Quislings, and traitors in conformity 
yith international arrangements or agreements. 
These arrangements, however, are the responsi- 
jility of other government bodies, including the 
nilitary authorities. 

I can tell you very briefly how arrangements 
for the apprehension of Quislings works out under 
e U.S. occupational authorities. U.S. officials 
re continuously engaged in screening the refugee 
rrsonnel to locate Quislings or those who for 


 gingther reasons are not entitled to be given asylum. 


When special complaints are received from other 


spovernments they are made by the governments’ 


paison Officers with the United States Forces, 


ca uropean Theater. USIFET thereupon makes an 
e rigevestigation through Army channels. If the 
uatevestigation appears to substantiate the com- 
theplaint, the case goes before a board of officers, 
yhich makes the final determination. This 
on rpethod of procedure has in general been satisfac- 
Qpory; but it must be emphasized that this commit- 
f Gepe here is not, and should not, be the forum for 
ninigebate as to its effectiveness. It is not our func- 
ardon here to discuss the adequacy of these arrange- 
f ¢pients or the performance under them. We are 
oncerned with final decisions on the draft of the 
inskponstitution of IRO. This draft clearly excludes 
thog?om the benefits of the organization war crim- 
ies als, Quislings, and traitors. We can hope that 
o aiguch persons will be entirely eliminated by the 
themime the IRO begins to function. 
theg Mr. Vyshinsky spoke of members of various 
) supmilitary groups. The military character of differ- 
Thegnt groups and their members, we think, has been 
) thelfreatly exaggerated. They are the concern of the 
rital uilitary authorities, however, and will be handled 
men®y them. Those who fought with the Germans and 
pepllaborated with them are clearly excluded from 
ne istance from the IRO in the constitution before 
anil . [have asked that the U. S. military authori- 


ies supply me with a report on each of the inci- 


tuy : 
ve ents complained of by Mr. Vyshinsky where the 
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U.S. is concerned, and I shall report these findings 
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in writing to the committee, if it so desires, as 
soon as they are available. 

Now we come to the point which Mr. Vyshinsky 
made that all propaganda should be suppressed in 
the camps. He challenges us on the point that 
under the guise of freedom of expression propa- 
ganda hostile to the countries of origin is toler- 
ated. On this point I am afraid we hold very 
different ideas. But this does not preclude cooper- 
ation between us. We, in the United States, toler- 
ate opposition provided it does not extend to the 
point of advocacy of the overthrow of government 
by force. Unless the right of opposition is con- 
ceded, it seems to me that there is very little possi- 
bility that countries with differing conceptions of 
democracy can live together without friction in 
the same world. Much progress has been made to 
date in dealing with this problem of propaganda 
within the framework of these divergent views. 
With patience and understanding we can achieve 
still further progress in this direction. 

Mr. Vyshinsky objects to the inclusion of cer- 
tain categories of refugees and displaced persons. 

One group consists of those who, as a result of 
events subsequent to the outbreak of the second 
World War, are unable or unwilling to avail them- 
selves of the protection of the government of their 
countries of nationality or of former nationality. 

This paragraph covers those who for political 
reasons, territorial changes, or changes of sover- 
eignty are unable to return to their country. That 
paragraph is in annex 1, part 1, section A, para- 
graph 2. I regret that Mr. Vyshinsky cannot con- 
tirm the agreement reached at the last session of 
the Economic and Social Council on this point. 
We consider it essential that the paragraph be re- 
tained. But since he asked who these people are, 
I should like out of my own experience to men- 
tion a few. I visited two camps near Frankfurt, 
where the majority of people had come from Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. I have received in- 
numerable petitions. My mail today carried three 
from people in different countries, who, because 
changes had come in the types of government in 
their countries, felt that they did not wish to re- 
turn. That does not mean that they do not love 
their country; it simply means that they prefer 
the country as it was before they left it. That 
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country they feel no longer belongs to them. I 
gather that Mr. Vyshinsky felt that anyone who 
did not wish to return under the present form of 
government must of necessity be Fascist. I talked 
to a great many of these people who do not strike 
me as Fascist, and the assumption that people do 
not wish to return to the country of their origin be- 
cause those countries are now under what is called 
a democratic form of government does not seem to 
allow for certain differences in the understanding 
of the word democracy. As Mr. Vyshinsky uses it, 
it would seem that democracy is synonymous with 
Soviet, or at least a fairly similar conception of 
political and economic questions. Under that for- 
mula I am very sure that he would accept some 
of the other nations in the world who consider 
themselves democracies and who are as willing to 
die for their beliefs as are the people of the Soviet 
Union, 

Mr. Vyshinsky also objected to certain excep- 
tions to the general rule that those who had volun- 
tarily assisted the enemy are excluded from the 
concern of the IRO. The intent of the exemp- 
tions is to cover those who were forced to perform 
slave labor or who may have rendered humanitar- 
ian assistance, such as assistance to wounded civil- 
ians. Mr. Vyshinsky proposes to exclude all those 
who assisted in any manner. Under such language 
those merely present in any occupied area forced 
by necessity of survival to perform any form of 
work or service within the German economy would 
be considered to have assisted the enemy and 
would thus be excluded. This would result in 
cruel hardship on many. We can, however, dis- 
cuss the point at greater length later. 

I sincerely regret having to speak in opposition 
to some of Mr. Vyshinsky’s views. But he will 
recall that in London there were some things 
which because of the fundamental beliefs I hold, 
I had to stand on. I felt strongly about them 
then and I still do. This does not mean that Mr. 
Vyshinsky cannot hold to his basic beliefs as well 
and still achieve with us a solution. This solu- 
tion can be reached if we are both willing in these 
fields to try for a spirit of cooperation and a 
realistic approach to our problems. It is essential 
to the peace of the world that we wipe out some of 
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as time goes on our two great nations may grow 
understand each other and to accept our differ 
viewpoints on certain questions. 


our resentments as well as our fears. I hope 3 


American Chemical Society’s Gift 
UNESCO 



























[Released to the press November 

The Department of State has been informed 
the American Chemical Society that its board 
directors has offered a contribution of $25,000 
UNESCO (the United Nations Educatio 
Scientific and Cultural Organization), it w 
announced on November 13 by Assistant Secre 
of State Benton. 

The gift is offered for the payment of expens 
in this country of foreign chemists and chemi 
engineers who wish to engage in advanced stud 
and who could not make the trip without such ai 
The persons to receive the grants are to be desi 
nated by UNESCO. 

This is believed to be the first contributic 
offered to UNESCO by any non-governmen 
organization, according to Mr. Benton. Co 
menting on the gift, Mr. Benton pointed out t 
the Director General of UNESCO is authorized 
receive “gifts, bequests and contributions direetl 
from governments, public, private, institutio 
associations, and private persons.” Such contr 
butions, he said, may well prove to be an importa 
resource for UNESCO in carrying out its fun 
tions. Mr. Benton also said: 

“In its long-range program, I hope t 
UNESCO will come to be regarded as an app 
priate instrument for contributions from mail 
organizations and individuals, all over the worl 
who wish to contribute to education for pe 
through understanding. 

“The coming meeting of the General Conferen 
of UNESCO, to open at Paris, November 19, wi 
determine the main outlines of a program f 
UNESCO. The program there agreed upon wi 
include many projects worthy of financial sup 
over and above the regular annual contributio 
of the member governments.” 


(Continued on page 953) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings ' 





In Session as of November 17, 1946 


< -. Se 6 2° we “s tc 8 SS eee 


Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
Security Council . , “= 
Military Staff Committee a 
Commission on Atomic Energy . 
UNRRA - Inter-governmental Comadites on " [Rategees (IGCR) 
Joint Planning Committee 
General Assembly “ i 
Telecommunications Advi sory Committee ‘ 


Ss a e@ & 6% 
e+ © @ @ & 


German External Property Negotiations with Portugal (Safehaven) . 


PICAO: 
Interim Council 
Divisional 
Meteorological Division 
Special Radio Technical Division 


International Conference on Trade and Employment, First Meeting 


of the Preparatory Committee 
Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan. . 


FAO: Preparatory Commission To Study World Food Board Pro- 
posals. 


World Health Organization (WHO): Interim Commission . 
Council of Foreign Ministers . 


IARA: 


Ss 2? 2° ee wee we Se ee ere 8 


Meetings on Conflicting Custodial Claims 


or 8). wh Oe oe ee 


International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts 
(CITEJA): 
Meetings of Four Commissions 


Fifteenth Plenary Session 


se S'S 2.182 S28 2 Re. Ss Ue Se eS Oe 


ILO: Industrial Committee on Textiles . . . 


Second Inter-American Congress of Radiology . . . 
Scheduled for November 1946-January 1947 


UNESCO: 
General Conference . 
“Month” Exhibition 


*s 2 a me are RS He 


ILO: Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works. 








Washington . 


Lake Success. .... 
Lake Success. . 

Lake Success . 
Washington. . 

Lake Success 

Flushing Meadows. . 
Lake Success. . ... 


Lisbon 


+ Se See oe 


Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal .... 


London . 


Washington .... 
Washington . . 


Geneva ... 
New York. . 


Brussels . 


oe 44 oo BAe lee 


Brussels. . 


1 Calendar prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 





February 26 


March 25 
March 25 
June 14 
July 25 


October 23 
November 10 


September 3 


September 4 
October 29 
October 30-November 23 


October 15—-November 
23 


October 24 
October 28 


November 4-13 
November 4 
November 6 


November 6-13 
November 14-19 


November 14-22 
November 17-22 


November 19 
November—December 


November 25-—Deceme- 
ber 3 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 




















tary 
u repr 
PICAO: Mili 
Divisional the 1 
Communications Division. . .. . ee ee eee! | I ee 
Search and Rescue Division ...... cow aes . . «| Montreal . ... . .| November 26 bass 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division. . .| Montreal . . . .. .| December 3 arr 
weneees Demeee Teeveion sw wl tt tt tt tt Montreal . ... . .| January 7 these 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division. . . ..... . ..{ Montreal .... . .| January 14 bizon 
International Whaling Conference ............ . . .| Washington . .. . .| November 20 Brit 
Rubber Study Group Meeting .... . Sa aoe es 6 ee + oe 6 ee « 3 sw 3] Bee - 
or mM 
United Nations: It 
Economic and Social Council as 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. . ........... . .| Lake Success. . . . .| November 27 , 

Statistical Commission... ........ +... 4... . | Lake Success. . . . .| January 27 (tentative) | '22 
Postal Experts Meeting. .........4... +... . «| Lake Success. . . . .| December 10 (tentative) | ment 
Inter-American Commission of Women: Fifth Annual Assembly . .| Washington . . . . .| December 2-12 i T 
ine 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR): Sixth Plenary | London... . .. .| December 16 by S 
Session é 
the . 
Meeting of Medical and Statistical Commissions of Inter-American | Washington. . January 6-11 the I 

Committee on Social Security | ers 
Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference .......... .| Caracas. .... . .| January 12-24 resu! 
Second Pan American Conference on Sanitary Education ..... Caracas. ... .. .| January 12-24 i 
tat 

a “ 
inter 
with 
Activities and Developments » U. S.-U. K. MEETINGS ON BIZONAL ticip 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR GERMANY KS 
to le 
Statement by Acting Secretary Acheson’! their 


The present meeting is an outgrowth of a con-  catic 
versation of Mr. Bevin with Secretary Byrnes | not : 
during the recent conferences in Paris, concern- { open 


ing plans for the economic and financial union of [| “V 
the British and American zones of occupation in [If ec 
Germany.” do ey 


The resulting conferences in Washington, of [ poss 
which this is the first meeting, are, so far as the 
United States representation is concerned, under 
the joint auspices of the Departments of State and 
War. Gen. John H. Hilldring, Assistant Secre- | Fe 
tary of State for Occupied Areas, will preside at | tives 
the forthcoming discussions on matters of bizonal [| Unit 
interest. Mr. Howard C. Petersen, the Assistant | Men 


caiccacealaaadaiaitaiiaialiile Dep 
*Made at the opening session at 2:30 p.m. on Nov. 13, Un 
1946, and released to the press on the same date. Meet: 


? BULLETIN of Aug. 11, 1946, p. 266. 
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Secretary of War, and General Clay, Deputy Mili- 
tary Governor (U.S.), Germany, will head the 
representatives of the War Department and the 
Military Government (U.S.), Germany, during 
the meetings with the members of the British Em- 
bassy and of the British Delegation, who have just 
arrived in Washington to assist the Embassy in 
these discussions relating to the establishment of 
bizonal union. I extend a cordial welcome to our 
British friends with whom we are happy to have 
an opportunity of discussing important matters 
of mutual interest. 

It is envisaged that the discussions of the pres- 
ent conferees will be limited to those bizonal ar- 
rangements which need be settled only at govern- 
mental level, 

These meetings are a definite step forward in 
line with policy relative to Germany, as expressed 
by Secretary of State Byrnes, in conformity with 
the Potsdam Agreement, in his discussions with 
the Foreign Ministers of the other occupying pow- 
ers. British agreement with the position taken 
resulted. Subsequently, Secretary Byrnes, in his 
Stuttgart address, said, in part, the United 
States— 

a! has formally announced that it is its 
intention to unify the economy of its own zone 
with any or all of the other zones willing to par- 
ticipate in the unification, 

“So far only the British Government has agreed 
to let its zone participate. We deeply appreciate 
their cooperation. Of course, this policy of unifi- 
cation is not intended to exclude the governments 
not now willing to join. The unification will be 
open to them at any time they wish to join. 

“We favor the economic unification of Germany. 
If complete unification cannot be secured, we shail 
do everything in our power to secure the maximum 
possible unification.” 


U. S. Representatives 
[Released to the press November 12] 
Following is a list of United States representa- 
tives and advisers to the joint United States— 
United Kingdom meetings on bizonal arrange- 
ments for Germany: 
Department of State 


Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson (Opening 
Meeting) 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Assistant Secretary for Occupied Areas, 
Hilldring 

Ambassador Robert D. Murphy 

H. J. Heneman, Office of Assistant Secretary Hilldring 

C. C. Hilliard, Office of Assistant Secretary Hilldring 

Phillip P. Claxton, Office of Assistant Secretary 
Hilldring 

C. P. Kindleberger, Division of German and Austrian 
Economie Affairs 

J. C. deWilde, Division of German and Austrian Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

W. A. Salant, Division of German and Austrian Eco- 
nomic Affairs (alternate for Mr. deWilde) 

J. W. Riddleberger, Division of Central European 
Affairs 


John H. 


War Department 

Assistant Secretary of War Howard C. Petersen 

Col. J. R. Gilchrist, Civil Affairs Division 

Col. R. M. Cheseldine, Civil Affairs Division 

E. A. Hough, Civil Affairs Division 

O. J. Baldwin, Civil Affairs Division 

Tracy Vorhees, Office of the Secretary of War 

Gen. George J. Richards, Budget Office of War De- 
partment 

Gen. Vernon Evans, Budget Office of War Department 
(alternate for General Richards) 

Lt. Col. P. A. Feyereisen, Budget Office of War Depart- 
ment (alternate for General Richards) 


Office of Military Government, U. 8S. 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay 

Col. Hugh Barker Hester 

Col. Lawrence Wilkinson 

Don D. Humphrey 

Theodore H. Ball 

Roy J. Bullock 

Edward A. Tenenbaum 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, U. S. Com- 

mercial Company 


George Allen 
John Goodloe 
DeWitt Schieck 


Treasury Department 
Andrew Overby, adviser 
Department of Commerce 


Arthur Paul, adviser 
Murray Marker, (alternate) 


Department of Agriculture 
Francis A. Flood, adviser 


Department of Labor 
Assistant Secretary D. A. Morse, adviser 


Bureau of the Budget 


E. R. Baker, observer 
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STATEMENT BY HEADS OF DELEGATIONS TO 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL TALKS 
[Released to the press November 15] 


1. During the past week delegations represent- 
ing Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
China, France, India, Italy, New Zealand, South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United States, and Uru- 
guay have been engaged in an examination of pres- 
ent and prospective world apparel wool situation. 

2. There has been a full and frank exchange of 
views. Producing and consuming countries were 
in full agreement about desirability of avoiding 
as far as possible excessive price fluctuations and 
of securing expansion of world consumption of 
wool. 

8. Representatives of UK/Dominion Wool Dis- 
posal, Ltd. (this is organization established by 
UK, Australia, New Zealand, and South African 
Governments to dispose of large wartime surplus 
of wool) were present at invitation of conference, 
and chairman made a statement about its organiza- 
tion and aims. He reaffirmed intention to con- 
tribute to stability in international trade in wool 
by means of orderly marketing of surpluses to- 
gether with current clips at prices reasonable to 
grower and at a level to encourage consumption. 
He emphasized also desirability of extending range 
of types of wool used. Use of a narrow range of 
types led to scarcity and high prices of those types. 
Organization was prepared to supplement offer- 
ings to meet demand so far as shortages of certain 
particular types and difficulties of handling and 
transport allowed. This conference has provided 
an opportunity, for the various countries to study 
operation of this wool-disposal organization. 

4, Conference has considered also present sta- 
tistical position as regards world stocks production 
and consumption and has reviewed prospects for 
1946-47. It is apparent that there has been a 
heavy transfer of stocks from government to pri- 
vate hands since end of hostilities, and there has 
also been an encouragingly rapid recovery of con- 
sumption in many countries, Nevertheless total 
world stocks of apparel wool at 30 June 1946 are 
estimated at some 5,000 million pounds of which 
over half is still in hands of governmental organi- 
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zations. Stocks in government hands alone 
amounted approximately to one year’s production, 
and it is clear that absorption of this quantity into 
final consumption alongside new clips of 1946-47, 
and later seasons must still present a formidable 
problem. 

5. Conference has also reviewed possibilities for 
continuing intergovernmental consideration of 
wool matters. 

Text of conference resolution follows: 

(a) Having made a survey of prospective world 
position of wool conference is agreed on desir- 
ability in interests of producers and consumers of 
situation being kept under intergovernmental 
review. 

(6) Representatives of all governments par. 
ticipating in this conference accordingly agree to 
recommend to their governments that an inter- 
national wool study group should be established, 

(c) Conference agrees that UK Government 
should be invited to obtain by February 1, 1947 
from governments which received invitations to 
conference their decisions regarding establishment 
of a wool study group and to arrange for a first 
meeting of study group. 

6. Conference was agreed that it would be im- 
portant that proposed study group should main- 
tain close liaison with existing organizations in 
wool field with a view to taking full advantage of 
information collected by these organizations. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO ILO TEXTILES INDUS. 
TRIAL COMMITTEE 


The Secretary of State announced on November 
13 that the President has approved the composi 
tion of the United States Delegation to attend the 
meeting of the Textiles Industrial Committee of 
the International Labor Organization. ‘These 
nominations were submitted by the Secretary of 
State upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach. This meet- 
ing was held in Brussels, Belgium, November 
14-22, 1946, 

The composition of the United States Delega 
tion is as follows: 
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GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Members 
Robert J. Myers, Manpower Division, Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (U.S.); assistant 
commissioner designate, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Rene Lutz, economic analyst, Leather and Textile 
Division, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Advisers 
Verl E. Roberts, chief of the Minimum Wage Deter- 
mination Section of the Economics Branch, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, New York, N.Y. 
Murray Ross, assistant chief, International Labor 
Organizations Branch, Division of International 


Moscow Telecommunications Conference 
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Labor, Social and Health Affairs, U.S. Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 


Emp.oyers’ RepresENTATIVES 


Members 
Edwin Wilkinson, assistant to the president, National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 
Herbert H. Schell, president, Sidney Blumenthal and 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Workers’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Members 
Lloyd Klenert, secretary-treasurer, United Textile 
Workers of America, Washington, D.C. 
John Vertente, Jr., executive council member, United 
Textile Workers of America, New Bedford, Mass. 


BY FRANCIS COLT DE WOLF! 


This is a report of a successful mission to Mos- 
cow—a telecommunications mission. First of all 
it might be well to try to clarify in our minds just 
what we mean by telecommunications. It was as 
recently as 1932, at the Madrid International 
Radio Conference, that the term telecommunica- 
tions was first officially adopted. It is defined as 
follows in the International Radio Regulations: 


Telecommunication: Any telegraph or tele- 

phone communication of signs, signals, writings, 
images, and sounds of any nature, by wire, radio, 
or other systems or processes of electric or visual 
(semaphore) signaling. 
Or, to put it in another way, your telephone, your 
radio receiver on which you are now hearing me, 
your telegraph, your submarine cable, your tele- 
vision set, your walkie-talkie, your radiotelegraph 
between New York and London or between an air- 
port and a plane circling above it—all are included 
in the term telecommumications. And now to 
come back to our Moscow conference; it all began 
this way. 

In 1944, in Chicago, there was held a world avia- 
tion conference at which most of the countries of 
the world were present, with the important ex- 


ception of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
This conference set up a Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization which has come to 
be known as PICAO and which, ever since its 
creation, has been most active in the promotion of 
international civil aviation interests. It is now a 
going concern, with its seat at Montreal, and has 
a Council and an Assembly somewhat modeled on 
the organization of the United Nations. The 
U.S.S.R. is as yet not a member of PICAO. 

In the same year of 1944 there was held in Wash- 
ington a meeting known as the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference, of five powers—the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., the U.K., France, and China. Its pur- 
pose was to prepare an outline for a new world 
organization. At San Francisco, in 1945, a con- 
ference of all the United Nations took place, 
which perfected the plans for the Charter of a 
United Nations organization, which as you all 
know is now a going concern. The U.S.8.R. par- 
ticipated both in the Dumbarton Oaks conference 


*Address delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System from Washington, D. C., on Nov. 9, 1946 and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. Mr. de Wolf is Chief 
of the Telecommunications Division, Office of Transport 
and Communications, Department of State. 
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and in the San Francisco conference and is now 
one of the leading members of the United Nations 
organization. 

At a Telecommunications Conference held in 
Bermuda in the fall of 1945 to settle certain out- 
standing questions between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, it was in- 
formally agreed that it would be helpful to hold a 
Preliminary Five-Power Telecommunications 
Conference, somewhat modeled on the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference, to consider a basic reorganiza- 
tion of the existing International Telecommunica- 
tions Union. I should explain that the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union, which was 
first established at Paris in 1865 under the name 
of the International Telegraph Union, unlike the 
new Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization (PICAO) and the United Nations, 
has no permanent bodies which, in the interval 
between international telecommunications confer- 
ences, can effectively dispose of international tele- 
communications problems that may arise during 
such periods. Both the American and British 
Delegations at Bermuda felt the imperative need of 
creating a new Telecommunications Union which 
would be responsive to the ever-increasing prob- 
lems in the field of telecommunications; and it 
was further felt that the success of a union required 
the active participation of the U.S.S.R., it being 
realized that, while such participation in the avia- 
tion field was useful, it was absolutely essential in 
the field of telecommunications. I might explain 
here that one of the most important functions of 
the Union is to provide mechanisms whereby inter- 
ference between radio stations is eliminated or at 
least greatly minimized. While such elimination 
obviously is essential to your enjoyment of radio 
programs, it is a matter of life and death when it 
comes to the question of communications with 
ships at sea and even more so with planes in the 
air. 

At the Bermuda telecommunications conference 
it was consequently informally agreed that either 
the preparatory or the main world conference 
should take place in Moscow and the other in the 
United States. The Soviet Government was then 
approached and indicated a willingness to follow 
such a program, expressing a preference for the 
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holding in Moscow of the preliminary conference 
and the convening in the United States of a world 
conference. 

On September 24 of this year an American 
Delegation, composed of 26 representatives of 
Government agencies and of private American 
companies and organizations, left Washington by 
plane and flew to Berlin, where a Soviet plane 
transported it directly to Moscow. At the Moscow 
airport the Delegation was met by the Soviet 
Deputy Minister of Communications, Mr. Fortus- 
henko. The latter proved himself to be an able 
and forceful representative of his country and one 
who on practically all issues was willing to meet 
the other delegations half way. He had the great 
advantage of being able to speak and understand 
the English language. In ten minutes’ talk at the 
airport we agreed on the general conduct of the 
conference. The next day, September 28, the con- 
ference formally opened and continued for the 
following three weeks. 

In his instruction to the chairman of the Dele- 
gation the Secretary of State had said, among other 
things, “The purpose of the meeting at Moscow is 
to hold informal preliminary discussions prior to 
the proposed World Telecommunications Con- 
ference.” The Secretary of State further in- 
structed the Delegation at no time to give the ap- 
pearance of becoming a party to a five-nation bloc. 
Before outlining briefly the results of the Moscow 
telecommunications conference, I think it worth- 
while to stress that one of the outstanding facts of 
the conference was the harmonious relations ex- 
isting between the five delegations and the 
friendly spirit in which all matters were debated. 
Another interesting factor was the willingness of 
the Soviet Delegation to work in close coopera- 
tion with the American Delegation and to make 
reasonable accommodations in its position, It 
was evident that the Soviet Delegation had devoted 
considerable time and effort in preparing its pro- 
posals for consideration at the Moscow conference 
and that the Soviet Government desired to par- 
ticipate fully and actively in future international 
telecommunications arrangements. I might point 
out, in this connection, that at telecommunications 
conferences a large number of the delegates are 
known to each other since they have participated 
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in previous conferences. As a matter of fact, at 
these conferences national lines are often for- 
gotten since it is not unusual to see broadcasting 
interests of various countries align themselves to- 
gether to present a common front to, let us say, 
aeronautical radio interests. Radio waves have 
a way of ignoring man-made boundaries and of 
being very indifferent to political ideologies. And 
now as to what was accomplished at Moscow. 
The conference decided that the next world tele- 
communications meeting should take place be- 
ginning July 1, 1947, at which time the telecom- 
munications convention of Madrid would be re- 
vised to provide for an entirely new structure of 
the International Telecommunications Union. At 
the present time the Union consists merely of 
meetings taking place every five years and of a 
permanent bureau set up in Bern under the gen- 
eral administration of the Swiss Government. 
This bureau, however, has no powers whatever 
and for all intents and purposes is merely a regis- 
try office of radio frequencies and a publisher of 
service documents. All delegations present at the 
Moscow conference agreed that the new Union 
should have an administrative council, composed 
of 15 persons, a permanent secretariat, and a cen- 
tral frequency registration board. It was also 
agreed that the ITU should be affiliated with the 
United Nations organization and should become 
what is known in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions as a “specialized agency”. The Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union, however, would 
retain its autonomous character and would be ad- 
ministered by its own council. The Central Fre- 
quency Registration Board (CFRB) is an Ameri- 
can invention. As far as that goes, most of the 
other suggestions adopted by the Moscow confer- 
ence were based on American proposals. For the 
last three years preparatory committees in Wash- 
ington have been working on proposals for the 
complete reorganization of the international tele- 
communications administrative structure. The 
American proposal for the creation of a central 
frequency registration board, which was adopted 
unanimously by the Moscow conference, may be 
described briefly as follows. In the past, when a 
country wished to use a frequency for a particular 
radio station, it merely notified the Bern bureau 
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of the fact and the latter then published the in- 
formation in what is known as a frequency list. 
It made no difference whether the proposed fre- 
quency would interfere with other radio stations 
in the rest of the world. Under the proposed set- 
up, a new procedure would be followed. Let us 
assume, for instance, that the United States wished 
to build a short-wave radio station in Washington, 
with a power of 50 kilowatts and a frequency of 
15,000 kilocycles. This information would be for- 
warded to the central frequency board, on which 
would sit five impartial and competent radio tech- 
nicians. They would examine the application of 
the United States to determine whether the pro- 
posed station would cause any interference to ex- 
isting stations. If it did not, the frequency would 
be registered and would thereafter be protected 
from interference from any other stations in any 
other countries. If, on the other hand, the board 
was of the opinion that the new station with its 
proposed frequency would cause serious interfer- 
ence to one or more other stations situated in other 
countries, it would so inform the Government of 
the United States and suggest that the latter select 
some other frequencies. However, if the United 
States should insist on using the frequency in ques- 
tion, it would so inform the board. The latter 
would take note of this fact and publish the in- 
formation given by the American Government in 
a column entitled “Notification”. In these circum- 
stances, however, no protection whatever would be 
given to the station by other countries and if the 
new station suffered interference it could not seek 
any remedy from any of the other members of 
the Telecommunications Union. This is obviously 
a step in the right direction, although it should be 
obvious that it still leaves quite a lot of latitude to 
the various governments since the board does not 
have the power to forbid the use of a frequency 
which it considers would cause interference to 
other stations in other countries. 

The Moscow conference also agreed that there 
should be called in the fall of 1947 a world high- 
frequency broadcasting conference whose purpose 
would be, in the first place, to assign frequencies to 
short-wave stations all over the world and, in the 
second place, to establish a new world high-fre- 
quency broadcasting organization whose purpose 
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would be to facilitate in every way the interchange 
of short-wave broadcast programs between coun- 
tries and eliminate causes of interference and in 
other ways improve the existing working of this 
important phase of telecommunications. 

Finally, a personal word. During its whole 
stay in Moscow, the American Delegation was 
treated with the utmost courtesy and hospitality by 
the Soviet communication officials. It was given 
an opportunity to visit the Kremlin—a favor 
rarely bestowed, even on high foreign diplomatic 
officials in Moscow. It was invited frequently to 
the Moscow Opera, whose performances were 
magnificent. Technicians on the Delegation were 
afforded an opportunity to visit the telephone, 
telegraph, television, and broadcasting facilities 
of the Soviet Government in Moscow. A car was 
placed at the disposition of the members of the 
Delegation, who thus had an opportunity to visit 
the countryside around Moscow as well as the city 
itself. Every effort was made to make the stay of 
the American Delegation, and of the other delega- 
tions in Moscow, comfortable and pleasant. 

And so, both from the professional and personal 
point of view, we all came back from the Soviet 
Union with a feeling that the Moscow conference 
had been a success and had accomplished the task 
with which it had been entrusted. 


FIFTH ASSEMBLY OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
COMMISSION OF WOMEN! 


The Fifth Assembly of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women will be held at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D.C., December 2-12, 
1946. The Fourth Assembly was held in Wash- 
ington in April 1944.2 Sessions of the Assembly 
will be restricted to members; however, on Friday, 
December 13, the Inter-American Commission of 
Women has invited women’s organizations of the 
United States and of the other American republics 

Among the important items on the agenda of 


* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences 
of the Department of State in collaboration with the De- 
partment of Labor. 

? ButteTin of Apr. 8, 1944, p. 325. 

* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences 
in collaboration with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 
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to participate in a forum on “The Role of Women 
in the World Today”. 

the Assembly are: (1) the report on the position of 
women in the American republics which the Inter. 
American Commission of Women will present to 
the forthcoming Ninth International Conference 
of American States scheduled to be held in 1947; 
(2) the recommendations of the Commission to the 
conference for the women of the Americas; and 
(3) the statute and bylaws which will give the 
Commission its permanent status. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women is 
an official organization which was created by the 
Sixth International Conference of American 
States held at Habana in 1928, continued at the 
Seventh Conference at Montevideo in 1933, and es- 
tablished on a permanent basis by the Eighth Con- 
ference which took place at Lima in 1938. There 
are twenty-one members, with one official delegate 
appointed by each of the American republics. The 
United States Delegate to the Inter-American 
Commission of Women is Miss Mary M. Cannon, 
who was appointed by President Roosevelt in 
April 1944. Miss Cannon is chief of the Interna- 
tional Division of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. 

From its beginning, the Commission has worked 
to secure civil and political rights for women. Its 
duties were enlarged by the Lima conference, when 
it was charged with the permanent study of all the 
problems concerning American women and asked 
to report to the Governing Body of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union before each International Conference 
of American States, on problems concerning 
women which in its judgment should be 
considered. 


TWENTY-NINTH SESSION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION FOR AIR NAVIGATION 


The Twenty-ninth Session of the International 
Commission for Air Navigation (ICAN or 
CINA) was held at Dublin, Ireland, from October 
28 to October 30, 1946. Twenty-one of the thirty- 
three member states participated. 

Glen A. Gilbert, consultant to the Administra 
tor of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, at 


tended the session as a United States observer. 
(Continued on page 963) 
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Effective Date of the Foreign Service Act 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


I am happy to say that our Ambassadors and 
Ministers abroad are today getting their first pay 
raise since 1855. This is but one of the improve- 
ments in our Foreign Service made possible by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, which was passed by 
the Congress three months ago and which be- 
comes effective today. 

This measure provides a framework for the 
better Foreign Service which must represent this 


country abroad. It is very encouraging to me that 
this act was passed by the unanimous consent of 
both Houses and that Republicans and Democrats 
alike contributed to its provisions. 

The Service has already established a tradition 
of non-partisan activity in the execution of a na- 
tional foreign policy. The broad base on which 
the new act rests sustains my belief that it will 
continue in that tradition. 


The American Foreign Service of Tomorrow 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY RUSSELL? 


Tomorrow a major change comes over the For- 
eign Service of the United States. The Congress, 
fully aware of the importance of our foreign rela- 
tions, passed, without a dissenting vote, in its last 
session an act which not only reorganizes that 
Service but goes far to revitalize it and make it a 
more powerful instrument of our national will. 
That act becomes effective tomorrow morning.® 

The Foreign Service of the United States is to- 
day an organization of some 11,000 persons who 
serve their country in every foreign land. Al- 
though the members of the Foreign Service are 
most widely known for the diplomatic aspects of 
their work, in actual fact they try to be all things 
toall Americans abroad. The good Foreign Serv- 


ice officer must be a combination of diplomat, 
attorney, judge, minister, newspaperman, editor, 
salesman, businessman, farmer, sailor, and econo- 
mist. He is the man to whom all Americans turn 
for help in facing the endless problems which arise 
in foreign lands. 

Here at home many governmental and private 
agencies perform varied services for the American 
people. Abroad where our citizens must depend 


* Made on the occasion of the coming into effect of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 on Nov. 13, 1946 and released 
to the press on the same date. 

? Address made over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
from Washington, D. C. on Nov. 12, 1946 and released to 
the press on same date. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 18, 1946, p. 333. 
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much more on our Government’s representatives 
almost all the services are combined in the Foreign 
Service of the United States. When there is a 
mutiny on an American ship, when an American 
citizen runs afoul of foreign laws, when an Amer- 
ican is born overseas, or when he wants to get 
married, it is our Foreign Service that is always 
ready to protect his rights or to help solve his 
problems. When a foreign government or its pri- 
vate citizens want to know about our agriculture, 
our literary development, our latest aircraft, our 
mines, or our business firms, again the Foreign 
Service provides the answers. It is this universal 
quality of the Service which makes it so fascinat- 
ing but at the same time so complex. The ideal 
Foreign Service is something we shall aspire to 
but, with only human material, may never fully 
achieve. 

The Foreign Service of the past has in my opin- 
ion done an excellent job. Despite insufficient 
funds and inadequate personnel it has contributed 
much to our national welfare. 

The Foreign Service of coming years, however, 
must shoulder a much heavier burden and must 
do it well if our national heritage is to be pre- 
served. Today, as never before in our history, 
the fate of our people depends on a solid foreign 
policy and on efficient execution of that policy 
abroad. 

American foreign policy is not determined by 
the Foreign Service. Much of the raw material of 
that policy, however, is provided by the Service 
in its flow of reports to the various departments 
of the Government. This flow of intelligence 
from overseas is the grist for the policy mill of 
our Government. The policy itself is, of course, 
basically determined by the American people, but 
the issues are clarified and the problems resolved 
in Washington with the help of the reports and 
evaluations from the Foreign Service. 

It is in the execution of our foreign policy that 
the Foreign Service plays its major role. Our 
Foreign Service officers serving as Ministers and 
Ambassadors, Counselors, Secretaries of Em- 
bassy, Consuls, Vice Consuls, and Attachés, are 
largely responsible for the successful application 
of that policy throughout the world. On high 
levels such as the Council of Foreign Ministers or 
the Security Council of the United Nations, the 


Secretary of State or the members of Congress 
may participate in policy implementation, but the 
great bulk of the work in its far-reaching detail 
is done in the field by the professional Service, 
If this world-wide Service performs its function 
well, if it represents our national will and skilfully 
executes our foreign policy, it may do much to 
bring us through the anxious years ahead without 
conflict and with the friendship and support of the 
nations of the world. 

If on the other hand the Foreign Service bun- 
gles its job, if we clumsily make enemies in small 
things as well as large, we may find ourselves again 
facing a major war. 

Fortunately the cost of a fine Foreign Service 
is not great from a monetary point of view. A 
single day of the last war cost $245,000,000. One 
day of such a war could have operated the Foreign 
Service for years. I do not think I have to em- 
phasize the point that the dollars spent on such 
a service are an investment if that service can help 
to make a war unnecessary. Even if it cost a 
great deal more, I am sure all would agree that 
it is worth it to have the reality of peace and 
prosperity in this world brought nearer. The 
Foreign Service is but one of several major tools 
to achieve this end but a very important one. 

Tomorrow a great change comes over our Serv- 
ice, a change that has been long due and long hoped 
for. Thanks to the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
we will be able to pay our personnel overseas sal- 
aries on which they can live and do their jobs. In 
the past our representatives abroad have often 
had to pay their own expenses. As a consequence 
it has sometimes been necessary for us to select 
men with a view to personal wealth. This has re- 
sulted in some instances in the man best fitted for 
the job not being available. With the salaries now 
authorized and the allowances which we hope the 
next Congress will appropriate, this unfortunate 
situation will largely be a thing of the past. We 
are still not as generous to our Foreign Service 
personnel as some other nations, but from tomor- 
row almost all of our representatives abroad will 
be able to live and work on their government sal- 
aries and allowances. 

Tomorrow another anachronism is abolished: 
a professional Foreign Service officer will be 
able to accept the job of Minister or Ambassador 
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without withdrawing from the Service. Oddly 
enough in the past such an appointment required 
resignation from the Service. It. was as if a col- 
onel were required to resign from the Army to be- 
come a general, 

But we cannot be content with the existing mer- 
its of the personnel, for it is only through growth 
and weeding out that the Service can attain the 
highly tempered efficiency for which we strive. 
There are always some who fall by the wayside, 
who fail to live up to the promise of younger years, 
who cease to develop. These men must go if 
there is to be a continual development and ad- 
vancement of the Service as a whole. To achieve 
this end we will put into effect a promotion-up or 
selection-out program in some ways similar to that 
of the Navy. Foreign Service officers who fail to 
gain promotion after a given period of time will 
be retired from the Service to be replaced by those 
who are continuing to grow in stature. This will 
be hard on many men who have and will perform 
valuable services, but it is essential if the country 
is to have representation abroad of the caliber it 
requires today. 

To carry on the development of Foreign Service 
personnel throughout their careers, a Foreign 
Service training program is now under way. 
Here we have borrowed from the sister services, 
the Army and the Navy, the concept of continuous 
in-service training throughout a man’s career. 
We visualize our future representative abroad as 
having the benefit of several tours of duty at a 
Foreign Service Institute specifically designed to 
increase that man’s value to the Service. We also 
hope, as part of this program, to enable officers 
to spend some time at leading universities broad- 
ening their backgrounds and expanding their 
interests. As a climax to the training of the 
future Ambassador or Minister, attendance at the 
National War College is envisaged. Already we 
have 11 officers taking the first course to be given 
by that highest-level Governmental educational 
organization. 

In a further effort to broaden the base of the 
Service and to give it flexibility a Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve Corps is being created. This will be 
composed of individuals of unusual skills and 
professions who will serve as officers overseas for 
short periods of time, and will give to the Ameri- 
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can representation the benefit of their specialized 
training and background. 

Another basic change that comes over the Serv- 
ice tomorrow lies in the nature of its top direc- 
tion, the Board of the Foreign Service. In the 
past the Department of State has had only limited 
advice and assistance from the other departments 
of the Government in the supervision of the Serv- 
ice which represents all national interests abroad. 
The new organization, the Board of Directors, so 
to speak, is made up of representatives of the 
Departments of Labor, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and State, with other governmental agencies sit- 
ting in when matters of concern to them are being 
considered. We fee] that this joint supervision 
will reflect more clearly than in the past the true 
balance of our varied interests abroad. For in the 
broad picture our Service represents no one branch 
of our Government but our entire community of 
effort, and the broader the base of our guidance 
the sounder should be our actions. 

I look forward to a tremendous improvement in 
the quality of our Service as well as to an increase 
in its strength. An increase from 11,000 to 17,000 
members of the Service may not sound great in 
terms of other Government agencies, but we feel 
that it will take us out of the unhappy situation 
of just getting by with the job and into the solid 
position of doing the job thoroughly and well. 
One of the interesting aspects of this expansion, 
which is already under way, is the number of 
veterans of the recent war who are entering the 
Service. Among the Army, Navy, and Marine 
officers and men who fought World War II there 
has developed a keen sense of the importance of 
international relations. They have seen war, and 
they don’t want to see another. The Service is 
most fortunate to be able to draw these men into 
its ranks, and we now estimate that within a year 
40 percent of the Foreign Service officers who will 
be serving abroad will be veterans. They are 
bringing to our Service a valuable background— 
experience in the most rugged realities of life that 
will temper the Service in all its aspects. 

Thus strengthened and revitalized the Foreign 
Service of tomorrow will more truly represent 
America and the ideals in which we believe. It 
may be one of the principal agencies for bringing 
about that world peace for which we all strive. 
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The Foreign Economic Policy of the United States! 
BY UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON 


Time and science having mastered those physi- 
cal phenomena which served as the chief bulwark 
of the isolationists, the American people are now 
settling down to their responsibilities as full part- 
ners in world affairs and appear to like it. At 
least one would judge so from the attention which 
the subject receives, particularly in the press and 
on the radio. The emphasis so far having been 
on the political aspects of our foreign policy, I 
wish to direct your attention this evening to its 
economic aspects. The two are closely tied 
together. 

The objective of the foreign economic policy 
of the United States Government is to lay the 
foundation for peace by an expansion in world 
economy, that is, by an increase in the production, 
distribution, and consumption of goods through- 
out the world, to the end that people everywhere 
may have more to eat, more to wear, and better 
homes in which to live. 

Sounds very simple, doesn’t it? And it is sim- 
ple. It is only in the formulation of measures to 
achieve our objective that we run into some 
opposition and some difficulties. 

But let us first examine the objective itself. 

As we have said it is a simple objective. We do 
not claim for it any altruistic motives. There is, 
however, nothing inconsistent in the protection of 
enlightened self-interest with a due regard for the 
rights and interests of others. Indeed, the two 
almost invariably go hand in hand. 

So, let us admit right off that our objective has 
as its background the needs and interests of the 
people of the United States. 

We have here a large and growing population 
with the highest standard of living and the great- 
est productive capacity in the world. Indeed, 


* Address delivered before the Thirty-Third National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York, N. Y., on Nov. 13, 
1946 and released to the press on the same date. Mr. 
Clayton is Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 


our productive capacity of many important com- 
modities exceeds that of the rest of the world com- 
bined. That capacity, however, is geared to the 
production of much more of some things than our 
people require. Likewise, we require of many 
other things much more than we can produce. 

Thus, the efficient operation of our productive 
machine leaves us with great deficits and great 
surpluses, which we must trade out with the rest 
of the world. 

We need markets—big markets—around the 
world in which to buy and sell. We ask no special 
privileges in any of these markets. We hope that 
others will neither ask nor be granted special 
privileges, 

In the Atlantic Charter, and again in the mutual 
aid agreements, we laid down the principle of free 
and equal access by all countries to the trade and 
raw materials of the world. We are devoted to 
that principle. It is basic. It doesn’t mean free 
trade. It means non-discriminatory trade. 

So much for the policy. Now how is it to be 
put into effect ? 

Measures for implementing this policy fall into 
two general categories: 


The first relates to financial assistance to coun- 
tries faced with problems of relief, reconstruction, 
and development. 

Since the end of the war the United States Gov- 
ernment has made available as grants for emer- 
gency relief and rehabilitation abroad about three 
billions of dollars. In addition, it has made 
available as credits for reconstruction and develop- 
ment in foreign countries, for the purchase of sur- 
plus property, and for the financing of lend-lease 
pipe-lines, inventories, etc., a total of about 17 
billions of dollars. A grand total of about 
20 billions of dollars. Nearly half of this sum 
represents contributions of the United States Gov- 
ernment to international organizations to which 
other governments have also contributed substan- 
tially. It will take some time to lend and spend 
thismoney. Without this help and the hope which 
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jit has revived in the hearts of millions of people, 
chaos would have followed the end of the war in 
some countries and world recovery would undoubt- 
edly have been retarded for many years. 

The second measure designed to promote the 
achievement of our objectives relates to the elimi- 
nation of discriminations and the reduction of 
tariffs and other barriers which restrict world 
trade and limit the production and consumption 
of goods. 

The United States Government is moving on a 
broad front in this field. 

In the summer of 1945 the Hull Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act was renewed by Congress 
for the fourth time, and with broadened powers. 

About a year ago the Government issued its 
Proposals for the Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment. 

These proposals deal with such problems as re- 
ductions in trade barriers, elimination of discrim- 
inations in international trade, prevention of re- 
striction of international commerce by the action 
of cartels and combines, intergovernmental com- 
modity arrangements for dealing with the prob- 
lem of surpluses, the adoption of a common code 
to govern the regulation of international com- 
merce by governments, and the creation of an In- 
ternational Trade Organization under the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to administer such a 
code. 

Nearly a year ago, the Government of the 
United Kingdom announced its full agreement on 
all important points in these proposals and its 
acceptance of the proposals as a basis for inter- 
national discussion. 

Subsequently, the French Government made a 
similar announcement. 

Since October 15, representatives of our Govern- 
ment have been meeting in London with spokes- 
men from 17 other countries as members of a pre- 
paratory committee of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment to discuss plans 
for a broad international agreement on the con- 
ditions of trade and a suggested charter of an 
International Trade Organization. This Con- 
ference was called by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

Next spring we shall meet again with the same 
countries to negotiate specific reductions in tariffs, 
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the elimination of discriminations in international 
trade, and to reach more definite agreement on the 
charter. 

Then, next summer or autumn, we expect that 
there will be a world conference under United Na- 
tions auspices to which most of the countries of the 
world will be invited for the purpose of discussing, 
and we hope accepting, the draft charter of an in- 
ternational trade organization worked out by the 
Preparatory Committee. 

Out of this process should come agreement on 
reciprocal reductions of trade barriers and elimi- 
nation of discriminatory practices; a code of 
foreign trade policy dealing with governmental 
trade barriers, restrictive practices by private 
business, and intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments; and a constitution for an international 
trade organization. 

Our objective is always an expansion in world 
economy through an increase in the production, 
distribution, and consumption of goods. 

Our method—international agreement. 

Formerly, nations acted unilaterally in matters 
affecting their international trade; in doing so, 
they usually hurt their neighbors, the neighbors 
retaliated, and, in the end, everybody was hurt and 
everybody was mad. Hereafter, we expect that 
actions affecting other countries will only be 
taken after consultation, through the machinery of 
the proposed International Trade Organization. 

I do not need to argue before this audience the 
merits of measures designed to increase the ex- 
change of goods and services between nations. 
The purpose of our attack on excessive barriers to 
such exchange is to bring about a rising standard 
of living for our people and for all peoples. 

Although this alone cannot guarantee peace, the 
realization of higher living standards everywhere 
will create a climate conducive to the preservation 
of peace in the world. 

We know from experience that the kind of eco- 
nomic warfare waged by most nations in the inter- 
war period sows the seeds of discord and renders 
improbable any effective international agreement 
on the essential elements of peace. 

Now, the principal criticism we hear of our pro- 
gram is this: that we are following the course pur- 
sued after the first World War in the stimulatién 
of exports through foreign lending, and in the end 
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that the results will be the same: an unhealthy 
expansion in production followed by a collapse 
when the lending stops, inability to collect the 
sums loaned abroad, getting ourselves called 
“Uncle Shylock”, and, in the end, making enemies 
and not friends. 

Well, I am afraid this does describe what hap- 
pened after the first World War but it tells only 
part of the story. In that war, we ran debts 
against our Allies for the billions of dollars of 
munitions and supplies which we furnished them 
and which they shot away at our common enemies. 
This time we knew better. We have not asked our 
Allies to return in kind or in money things con- 
sumed or destroyed in our common defense. We 
knew they could never be returned. 

Following the first World War, it is true that 
much American capital was loaned and invested 
abroad. It is also true that while this was going 
on Congress piled one high tariff on top of an- 
other, making it extremely difficult for foreigners 
to repay. 

In spite of this, while there have been some 
extremely bad spots, our investors abroad have 
not fared badly on the whole. 

A study by the Department of Commerce shows 
that on an aggregate investment abroad of ap- 
proximately 13 billion dollars, United States in- 
vestors received during the 2l-year period 1920- 
1940, approximately 12 billion dollars in interest 
and dividends. At the end of 1940 their foreign 
investments were still estimated to be worth nearly 
10 billion dollars. Put another way, American in- 
vestors got practically 3 percent per annum on 
their money invested abroad for 21 years plus the 
return of 30 percent of their capital, with the re- 
maining 70 percent estimated to be worth 100 
cents on the dollar. 

Investors in American railway bonds and Amer- 
ican real estate bonds, for example, did not fare 
so well, 

This time we know better than to raise tariffs. 
On the contrary, we propose to make reciprocal, 
selective reductions in tariffs and to clear away 
other impediments to the international exchange 
of goods in order that our debtors may have an 
am to repay us, may continue to buy our 
surpluses, and in order that our standard of liv- 
ing and theirs may be raised, not lowered. 
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But, the critics are saying: “That is all very 
well. Your policy will be very popular while the 
proceeds of your loans are being spent with result- 
ant increase in exports, in production and em- 
ployment, but just wait until the borrowers start 
paying back by the shipment of goods into the 
United States in competition with our own pro- 
duction, then you will see what will happen; pro- 
duction here will drop, unemployment will set in, 
and the depression will be on.” 

This view fails to take account of important 
changes in our domestic economy in the past de. 
cade. 

With a substantial increase in population ac 
companied by a 50 percent expansion in domestic 
economy, we need more of foreign goods of all 
kinds. Much larger imports of raw materials are 
required to feed our greatly expanded facilities for 
the manufacture of producer and capital goods, 
Our productive facilities in the consumer goods 
field have shown comparatively little increase in 
the past decade; hence, our need to import larger 
quantities of such goods to satisfy the demands of 
a prosperous and growing population. 

It will require less than a billion dollars a year 
for 25 years to completely amortize all the foreign 
credits made available by our Government since 
the end of the war, including our contributions to 
the International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. After a few years, this sum 
should be provided by the annual expenditures of 
American tourists alone. 

Many people still look upon the United States 
as nearly self-sufficient. As a matter of fact, this 
was never true by any modern standard and it is 
much less true today than ever before. 

Due to the serious depletion of our natural re- 
sources during the war, we must now import many 
metals and minerals which before the war we even 
sometimes exported, such as copper, lead, and zine. 
Today we must annually import 150 to 200 million 
dollars worth of copper alone, whereas before the 
war, we sometimes exported copper. 

Indeed we are today net importers of practi- 
cally all the important metals and minerals except 
two—coal and oil. Who knows how long we can 
go without importing oil? 

In the past, the emphasis in our foreign trade 
has been on exports; within the near future it will 
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probably be on imports. This is true because of 
our shift from debtor to creditor, because of the 
depletion in our natural resources, and because of 
the wants of a growing and prosperous popula- 
tion. 

No nation in modern times can long expect to 
enjoy a rising standard of living without in- 
creased foreign trade. 

Because of our dependence upon imports of 
strategic metals and minerals, what happens to 
American-owned reserves of such materials abroad 
isa matter of national concern. We ask no special 
privileges. American enterprises in the foreign 
field require only equitable treatment, and the 
right of the free flow of their products to market. 

The rights of all legitimate enterprises estab- 
lished by U.S. nationals abroad are of concern to 
the Government. They are dealt with in treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation similar to 
the treaty which we signed with China last week. 
We are actively at work on a major program for 
negotiating treaties of this character with many 
governments. The program is designed to modern- 
ize and extend the coverage of existing treaties, 
some of which are more than a century old. These 
instruments determine the basic treaty rights of 
American nationals, corporations, goods, and ves- 
sels in foreign countries. In most respects they 
are completely mutual, assuring the other country 
the same rights as are obtained by the United 
States. They complement the provisions of the 
draft charter of the International Trade Organi- 
zation with respect to trade barriers. 

Now, these plans and programs which we have 
been discussing this evening would have little 
meaning in these times if they did not tie right into 
the problem of world peace. Not all wars have 
had their origins in economic causes but most of 
them have. This is recognized in the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations where the Economic 
and Social Council is a principal organ along with 
the Security Council. 

Our program for expansion of world economy 
and the promotion of economic peace among na- 
tions, which will always be associated with the be- 
loved name of Cordell Hull, has become a national 
program endorsed by leaders of both parties, sup- 
ported by labor, agriculture, and industry, and 
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opposed only by special interests seeking the pres- 
ervation of a high protectionist policy. The Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council has always been in 
the forefront of the supporters of this program. 

Our objective can be finally achieved only 
through the constant watchfulness and support of 
the American people. An abandonment of the 
program is unthinkable because it would be a step 
backward with serious consequences for the peace 
of the world. 

There are only two economic roads open to us. 
One leads backward to the tragic mistakes all of 
us made following the first World War. The 
other leads forward to prosperity and peace. 

Which road shall we take? 

The answer depends on you and me and 140 
million other Americans. 





Chemical Society Gift—Continued from page 938 

The text of the resolution approved by the board 
of directors of the American Chemical Society is 
as follows: 


“Tt was moved, seconded, and carried that a sum 
not to exceed twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,- 
000) be appropriated for the payment of expenses 
in this country of foreign chemists and chemical 
engineers who wish to engage in advanced study 
and who could not make the trip without such aid, 
the persons to be designated by the Secretariat of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, provided that those chem- 
ists and chemical] engineers selected agree to return 
to the country of their origin for a period of not 
less than two years after completion of their work 
in this country, and further provided that ade- 
quate funds for this purpose have not been pro- 
vided to UNESCO by the participating nations, 
and further provided that the Division of Natural 
Sciences of UNESCO is organized in a manner 
which the American Chemical Society Board of 
Directors believes adequate to accomplish its pur- 
pose; and that the Treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized and instructed, upon certification by the 
Secretary of the Society that the conditions herein 
specified have been met, to make the necessary 
expenditures from funds not otherwise appropri- 
ated.” 





Prosecution of Major Nazi War Criminals 
REPORT FROM FRANCIS BIDDLE TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN ! 


[Released to the press by the White House November 12] 
Text of letter sent by the President on November 12 
to Francis Biddle, United States Member of the 


International Military Tribunal 


Dear Jupce Bmwp.e: 

I am profoundly impressed by your report, 
which I have studied with careful attention. 

When the Niirnberg Tribunal was set up, all 
thoughtful persons realized that we were taking 
a step that marked a departure from the past. 
That departure is emphasized in the verdict and 
the execution of the Nazi war criminals and in your 
recommendations for the guidance of nations in 
dealing with like problems in the future. An 
undisputed gain coming out of Niirnberg is the 
formal recognition that there are crimes against 
humanity. 

Your report is an historic document. It is 
encouraging to know that the dissent of the USSR 
was not on the fundamental principle of inter- 
national law but over the inferences which should 
be drawn from conflicting evidence. 

I am impressed by the change in point of view 
of the defendants and their lawyers from indif- 
ference and skepticism at the outset to a determi- 
nation to fight for their lives. The fact that you 
and your colleagues could bring about this change 
in attitude is in itself a tribute to the judicial spirit 
and objectivity of the Tribunal. 

I am satisfied that the defendants received a fair 
trial. I hope we have established for all time the 
proposition that aggressive war is criminal and 
will be so treated. I believe with you that the 
judgment of Niirnberg adds another factor tending 
toward peace. 

That tendency will be fostered if the nations 
can establish a code of international criminal law 
to deal with all who wage aggressive war. The 
setting up of such a code as that which you recom- 


* Judge Biddle was United States Member of the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal. For further information, see 
Report of Justice Jackson, BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1946, p. 
771. 


mend is indeed an enormous undertaking, but it 
deserves to be studied and weighed by the best 
legal minds the world over. It is a fitting task to 
be undertaken by the governments of the United 
Nations. I hope that the United Nations, in line 
with your proposal, will reaffirm the principles of 
the Niirnberg Charter in the context of a general 
codification of offenses against the peace and 
security of mankind. All of these recommenda- 
tions bring into special prominence the importance 
of the decisions which lie in the future. 

Since your work is completed I accept as of to- 
day your resignation as United States Member of 
the International Military Tribunal. You have 
been part of a judicial proceeding which has blazed 
a new trail in international jurisprudence and may 
change the course of history. 

To your work you brought experience, great 
learning, a judicial temperament and a prodigious 
capacity for work. You have earned my thanks 
and the thanks of the Nation for this great service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 


Text of Judge Biddle’s report to the President 


WasurnerTon, D. C. 
November 9, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Presipent: 

You will remember that when I conferred with 
you after my return from Niirnberg you asked me 
to make a report to you on The International Mili- 
tary Tribunal for the punishment of the major 
Nazi war criminals, and to make recommendations 
for further action. This report and these recom- 
mendations I now have the honor to submit to you. 

When you appointed me, a little over a year ago, 
as the American Member of the Tribunal you ex- 
pressed your abiding interest in this, the first 
serious attempt to try those leaders of Germany 
who had been responsible for launching the war 
and who were the prime cause of the appalling 
atrocities which followed in the wake of that war. 
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You were particularly anxious, I remember, 
that no disagreement should arise among the four 
great nations who on August 7, 1945, had signed 
the London Agreement and Charter providing for 
the trial, formulating the law and establishing the 
practice, a disagreement which might prevent or 
obstruct this significant experiment in the field of 
international justice. It was your hope that 
Niirnberg might serve as a working example for 
the world of how four nations could achieve re- 
sults in a specific field of endeavor. You recalled 
the failures in trying war criminals after the first 
World War, and were fully aware oi the difficul- 
ties that would be encountered. There were four 
different systems of law and practice to be recon- 
ciled, with their varying points of view and pro- 
cedures. International law—the law and practice 
of nations—was indeed a base and a background, 
but had in its practical application become some- 
what sterile and academic. Language difficulties 
were presented, the whole thing was in a tentative 
and uncertain state. 

It is not, of course, for me to say whether jus- 
tice was done by the Judgment of Niirnberg. 
That Judgment is now being discussed by the in- 
formed public opinion of the United States and 
ofthe world. But I think I can say that the unity 
of action that you hoped for among the four na- 
tions a year ago has been well realized. The fun- 
damental principles of international law enunci- 
ated by the Judgment of Niirnberg were stated 
unanimously in the opinion of the Tribunal by 
the four member nations, the United States, United 
Kingdom, Republic of France, and the U.S.S.R. 

This unity resulted from a willingness by all 
four nations to compromise on inevitable and de- 
sirable differences in points of view. This give 
and take, the essence of the democratic process, 
could not have been accomplished over night. 
Many weeks went by before mutual confidence 
between the members, an essential condition to 
prompt and effective work, was established. We 
were not interrupted by other engagements. We 
did not adjourn. We stayed in Niirnberg for a 
year, until finally the job was done. And this 
stability, this day-to-day relationship, made 
easier the development of a habit of cooperation. 
The Tribunal, for instance, sat in public session for 
six hours every day. 
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Parenthetically I should like to add a word 
about the dissent of the U.S.S.R. The comments 
I have made about the unanimity at Niirnberg are 
not affected by the dissent on certain individual 
defendants, as, indeed, the judges of the U.S.S.R. 
were careful to point out. The dissent did not 
express any disagreement with the fundamental 
principles of international law, in which General 
Nikitchenko fully joined; in fact it was on those 
principles that he based the reasoning for his 
dissent. The dissent in a word was over the in- 
ferences which should be drawn from conflicting 
evidence. I personally believe that this dif- 
ference—on the facts and not on the law—was 
extremely healthy. 

At the beginning we established a rule that no 
member of the Tribunal should talk to the press 
or give interviews. This was rigidly adhered to. 
Any announcements were made through the Gen- 
eral Secretary, and were announcements of the 
Tribunal, not of any individual member. Very 
soon we found that less constraint existed if our 
conferences were not minutely recorded. We 
therefore kept only a brief record in our minutes 
of the decisions. On rare occasions a member 
would record his disagreement, giving the rea- 
sons. These private sessions were held two or 
three times a week so as to deal currently with the 
constant flow of motions and applications. 

When I use the word members I mean to include 
the alternates. Except in the actual voting in 
decisions, which was the responsibility of the 
members under the Charter, the alternates took 
as active a part at the private sessions. And I 
should like here to express my gratitude to my 
associates—the fairness and courtesy of the Brit- 
ish; the patience and cooperation of the represent- 
atives of the U.S.S.R.; the French sense of logic 
coupled with a warm feeling for human justice. 
The long judicial experience and sound common 
sense of my alternate, Judge Parker, were of the 
greatest assistance to me, and, indeed, to all of us. 

It was interesting to feel—what all of us so 
keenly felt—the change in the point of view of 
the defendants and their lawyers as the trial 
progressed. At first they were indifferent, skep- 
tical, hostile. But very soon, as the Tribunal 
ruled on the merits of the motions that arose, fre- 
quently against the prosecution, and went to great 
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pains to obtain witnesses and documents even re- 
motely relevant to the defendants’ case, this atti- 
tude changed: the defendants began to fight for 
their lives. And what had threatened to be a 
sounding board for propaganda or a stage for 
martyrdom, turned into a searching analysis of 
the years that felt Hitler’s rise to power and his 
ultimate destruction—the objective reading of this 
terrible chapter of History. This change was in 
itself an instinctive tribute to our concept of 
Justice. 

What, basically, did Niirnberg accomplish? 
Within a year and a half after the war ended the 
major war criminals were tried and punished. Al- 
though the judges were selected from the victor- 
ious allies, the trial was fair. This has been uni- 
versally recognized. But of greater importance for 
a world that longs for peace is this: the Judgment 
has formulated, judicially for the first time, the 
proposition that aggressive war is criminal, and 
will be so treated. I do not mean that because of 
this interpretation men with lust for conquest will 
abandon war simply because the theory of sover- 
eign immunity cannot be invoked to protect them 
when they gamble and lose; or that men will ever 
be discouraged from enlisting in armies and fight- 
ing for their country, because military orders no 
longer can justify violations of established inter- 
national law. Such a conclusion would be naive. 
But the Judgment of Niirnberg does add another 
factor to those which tend towards peace. War is 
not outlawed by such pronouncements, but men 
learn a little better to detest it when as here, its 
horrors are told day after day, and its aggressive 
savagery is thus branded as criminal. Aggressive 
war was once romantic; now it is criminal. For 
nations have come to realize that it means the death 
not only of individual human beings, but of whole 
nations, not only with defeat, but in the slow deg- 
radation and decay of civilized life that follows 
that defeat. 

The conclusions of Niirnberg may be ephemeral 
or may be significant. That depends on whether 
we now take the next step. It is not enough to set 
one great precedent that brands as criminal ag- 
gressive wars between nations. Clearer definition 
is needed. That this accepted law was not spelled 
out in legislation did not preclude its existence or 
prevent its application, as we pointed out in some 


detail in the Judgment. But now that it has been 
so clearly recognized and largely accepted, the 
time has come to make its scope and incidence more 
precise. Thus in 1907 the Rules of Land Warfare 
adopted by the Hague Convention did not so much 
create new law as formulate for more effective ap- 
plication a definition of those practices which had 
been already outlawed for many generations by 
most civilized nations. These practices were not 
specifically termed criminal by the Convention. 
But thereafter they have always been punished as 
crimes. 

In short, I suggest that the time has now come 
to set about drafting a code of international crim- 
inal law. To what extent aggressive war should 
be defined, further methods of waging war out- 
lawed, penalties fixed, procedure established for 
the punishment of offenders I do not here consider, 
Much thought would have to be given to such mat- 
ters. But certain salutary principles have been set 
forth in the Charter, executed by four great pow- 
ers, and adhered to, in accordance with Article 5 of 
the Agreement by 19 other governments of the 
United Nations. Aggressive war is made a crime— 
“planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a 
war of aggression.” The official position of de- 
fendants in their governments is barred as a de- 
fense. And orders of the government or of a supe- 
rior do not free men from responsibility, though 
they may be considered in mitigation. 

For, as we pointed out in the Judgment, criminal 
acts are committed by individuals, not by those 
fictitious bodies known as nations, and law, to be 
effective, must be applied to individuals. 

I suggest therefore that immediate considera- 
tion be given to drafting such a code, to be adopted, 
after the most careful study and consideration, by 
the governments of the United Nations. 

The Charter of the United Nations provides in 
Article 13 that “the General Assembly shall initi- 
ate studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of . . . encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codifica- 
tion.” Pursuant to this Article the United States 
has already taken the initiative in placing upon 
the Agenda of the General Assembly meeting in 
New York the question of appropriate action. The 
time is therefore opportune for advancing the 
proposal that the United Nations as a whole re- 
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affirm the principles of the Niirnberg Charter in 
the context of a general codification of offences 
against the peace and security of mankind. Such 
action would perpetuate the vital principle that 
war of aggression is the supreme crime. It would, 
in addition, afford an opportunity to strengthen 
the sanctions against lesser violations of interna- 
tional law and to utilize the experience of Niirn- 
berg in the development of those permanent pro- 
cedures and institutions upon which the effective 
enforcement of international law ultimately de- 
pends. 
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I am taking this opportunity to resign as the 
United States member of The International Mili- 
tary Tribunal and am asking that you make my 
resignation immediately effective. I want to 
thank you for the honor of being appointed, for 
the admirable and intelligent help given us by 
the United States Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many which your orders made immediately 
available. 

With warm personal regards, believe me, 

Respectfully yours, 
Francis Brppie 


Recommendations by Ambassador Pauley on Japanese Reparations 


[Released to the press November 17] 

The Acting Secretary of State announced on 
November 17 that Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley, 
United States Reparations Representative, had 
that day submitted to the President a compre- 
hensive report on Japanese reparations compiled 
after an exhaustive study of Japanese industries 
by a mission of American experts under his 
direction. : 

Ambassador Pauley’s report recommends com- 
plete removal of all plants devoted to the making 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
(other than those subject to destruction or scrap- 
ping by the military), and all plants making syn- 
thetic rubber, aluminum, and magnesium. 

It recommends substantial removals of facilities 
in these categories: electric power, iron and steel, 
iron ore and ferro-alloy minerals, copper, machine 
tools, chemicals, heavy electrical machinery, indus- 
trial explosives, communications and communica- 
tions equipment, railroad equipment and rolling 
stock, shipbuilding and merchant shipping. 





The Pauley report proposes immunity from rep- 


- farations for the following industries: handicrafts 


(including pearl culture), silk, leather, fisheries, 
ight electrical appliances, cement and building 
aterials, food processing, lumber and sawmill 
equipment, ceramics, coal, crude petroleum, crude- 
rubber processing, mining of gold and silver, and 
refining of zinc, lead, tin, sulphur, and pyrite. 

It leaves for later determination the decisions 





as to woolen textile machinery, synthetic fiber, 
cotton, paper, and pulp. 

The report was completed in April and was 
submitted to the Department of State for review 
by the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee 
before presentation to the President. 

In submitting his report to the President, Am- 
bassador Pauley said: 


“The present report is intended to develop fur- 
ther the principles and recommendations of my 
interim report, submitted to the President on De- 
cember 19, 1945. 

“In that report, I emphasized the importance 
of an immediate program of deliveries to the 
nations entitled to reparations. I have reaffirmed 
that emphasis in the present report because my 
observations and those of my staff indicate the 
rapid deterioration of a great deal of material 
in Japan, owing to exposure to the elements and 
to packing difficulties.” 


In his interim report, Ambassador Pauley also 
pointed out that the recommended interim re- 
movals would probably be below the total sum 
which the Allied governments would eventually 
allocate to reparations. In the present report, in 
a number of instances, he recommended greater 
reductions of Japanese plants and facilities but in 
other instances he recommended some increases in 
plant capacity to be allowed to remain in Japan. 


Concerning potential effects upon Japan’s econ- 
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omy, Ambassador Pauley said that “in every in- 
stance, my recommendations follow the principle 
of severity combined with fairness in order to 
effect the industrial disarmament of Japan, but, 
at the same time, to make it possible for the 
Japanese people to establish a reasonable econ- 
omy under which they can live at peace with 
all nations and especially with the nations 
against which they so recently aggressed.” He 
continued : 


“In this report, I have not dealt specifically or 
separately with Japanese industrial assets in 
countries or territories formerly ruled or over- 
run by Japan. In respect to all such countries 
and territories, I feel strongly that the Ameri- 
can policy should not be to remove Japanese- 
owned industrial assets. On the contrary, the 
Japanese physical assets should remain in coun- 
tries in which they are located and their value 
entered against the reparations claims of those 
countries. 

“Furthermore, American policy should concern 
itself with determining what Japanese plants 
and equipment in Japan proper, formerly used 
to exploit the raw materials and human re- 
sources of a territory subject to Japanese rule or 
control, can advantageously be transferred to help 
round out an independent economy for that terri- 
tory and its people.” 


In his report, Ambassador Pauley strongly rec- 
ommended against four kinds of reparations: 
labor reparations, reparations from current pro- 
duction or recurrent reparations, reparations out 
of stocks and materials on hand, and the taking of 
stocks and bonds of commercial enterprises in 
Japan as reparations. 


“Generally speaking”, he said, “the nations 
which are entitled to reparations from Japan have 
a surplus of labor themselves, and I believe that 
the exportation of Japanese labor as reparations 
would delay the raising of the standards of labor 
and of living which are so urgently needed 
throughout eastern Asia. 

“As to recurring reparations, I oppose them be- 
cause they could only be achieved by expanding 
the industry of Japan. The result would be to 
leave Japan, after the reparations program had 
been completed, both with a surplus capacity con- 


vertible to war potential and with a competitive 
potential in export markets which would delay 
the industrialization of neighboring countries,” 

As to reparations from existing inventories, 
stocks and materials on hand, except gold and 
other precious metals, Ambassador Pauley ex- 
pressed the belief that such surpluses will be 
needed for commercial export during the tran- 
sitional period to enable Japan to purchase mini- 
mum necessary imports. 

The effort to take reparations in stocks and 
bonds, he commented, “is not only inconsistent 
with our whole policy of taking reparations, ‘in 
kind’, but would lead us to build up Japanese 
industry.” 

Describing the responsibility of his mission, the 
Ambassador stated : 


“The mandate under which my mission has 
worked is to formulate policy. In order to exe. 
cute that mandate, I have directed members of 
my mission to work with the kind of information 
which relates to broad categories of economic 
activity and to the relative orders of magnitude 
of those categories of economic activity most per- 
tinent to reparations. I have therefore felt under 
no compulsion to require verification in minute 
detail of the accuracy of inventory and other data 
from Japanese sources furnished to my mission 
either directly or through the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. 

“All members of my mission share the convic- 
tion that eventually the Japanese must be called 
on to furnish complete and accurate information 
in full detail. They can be constrained to do s0 
by relatively simple programs of inventory and 
licenses, with appropriate penalties—such as con- 
fiscation—for misinformation or concealment of 
information.” 


Ambassador Pauley emphasized that “even the 
most conscientious formulation of policy neces 
sarily leaves a number of marginal problems which 
must eventually become part of the responsibility 
of the executive agency which is charged with the 
implementation of policy.” 


“For instance, through disarmament and 
through reparations Japanese industry will even- 
tually be unable to operate with some of the im 
ported supplies that it formerly used, or to con- 
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tinue to manufacture a number of commodities 
which it formerly exported. In terms of broad 
categories, such contingencies can be foreseen and 
allowed for in the formation of policy; but it is 
impossible to foresee and allow for all contin- 
gencies. 

“It is possible, however, to foresee that because 
of marginal industrial idleness arising from the 
effects of the reparations policy as a whole, a fur- 
ther surplus of equipment may become available 
either for reparations or for conversion to ap- 


American Business With the Far East 
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proved uses. In such cases, it is advisable that the 
Allied Powers should be in a position to authorize 
prompt decisions.” 


The Acting Secretary of State wishes to take 
this opportunity to express the appreciation of 
the State Department for the contribution which 
this report and the other reports which Ambas- 
sador Pauley and his staff have prepared on Japa- 
nese reparations have made to the United States 
policy on this subject. 


BY JOHN CARTER VINCENT! 


American business with the Far East began 162 
years ago. The Empress of China, out of New 
York, put into Canton on August 30, 1784 after 
making a tortuous six-months’ voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope. The vessel’s cargo, made 
up of furs, cotton, lead, and ginseng, was ex- 
changed at Canton for tea, silk, and chinaware. 
The total investment in the venture was $120,000. 
The promoters cleared $30,000. This was good 
business; it was private enterprise; and it was 
mutually beneficial. I hasten to say here that I 
do not actually know how much the Chinese made 
out of the furs, cotton, lead, and ginseng, but hav- 
ing had some knowledge of Chinese businessmen, 
I still think I am safe in saying that the benefit 
was mutual. 

In the course of the nineteenth century Ameri- 
can business with the Far East expanded. Gradu- 
ally our trade extended to other portions of the 
Far East: Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Siam, 
and adjoining areas of Southeast Asia. Through- 
out this period American trade with the Far East 
was based on sound business considerations. We 
asked for no concessions or special rights, nor 
were our business dealings based upon exploita- 
tion associated with political privilege or pressure. 

During the nineteenth century the basic factor 
in our close ties with the Far East was trade. Our 
early treaties with China and Japan were framed 
largely with American business in mind. After 


the Spanish-American War and our assumption 
of territorial responsibilities in the Pacific, notably 
in the Philippines, political and strategic factors 
gained weight, but on into the twentieth century 
commercial and cultural considerations were still 
to the fore in shaping our policies toward the Far 
East. Our enunciation of the “Open Door” and 
our insistence on non-discriminatory and most- 
favored-nation treatment were motivated largely 
by a desire to promote American business and ex- 
pand international trade relations. 

In his radio address last month Secretary Byrnes 
gave voice to traditional American trade policy in 
the following words: 


“The United States has never claimed the right 
to dictate to other countries how they should man- 
age their own trade and commerce. We have sim- 
ply urged in the interest of all peoples that no 
country should make trade discriminations in its 
relations with other countries.” ? 

By 1936 our foreign trade or business with the 
Far East was valued at close to one billion dollars. 
In the 20-year period from 1915-35 the Far East’s 
share of our total exports increased from 5 percent 


1 Address delivered before the thirty-third convention 
of the National Foreign Trade Council in New York, N. Y., 
on Nov. 12, 1946 and released to the press on the same 
date. Mr. Vincent is Director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1946, p. 743. 
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to16 percent. In 1936 our total direct investments 
in the Far East amounted to roughly $335,000,000. 

In making this brief sketch, I have in mind a 
recent tendency toward taking an unbalanced view- 
point of our role in the Far East. Political and 
military considerations, as important as they are, 
seem to me to occupy a disproportionate share of 
present public attention. It is accepted that an 
all-important objective of our policies is to provide 
for the security of the United States and the 
maintenance of international peace, but I think 
we also have another objective of equal importance, 
that is, to bring about in the relations between our- 
selves and other states mutually beneficial commer- 
cial and cultural exchanges which will promote 
international welfare and understanding. 

These are interrelated objectives. I feel strongly 
that we cannot be successful in achieving the kind 
of security we want, or in maintaining the kind 
of peace we want, unless we take an active and 
leading part in international commercial and cul- 
tural life. I will go further and say that a strong 
element in our security, and in the maintenance 
of peace, will be the development of commercial 
and cultural ties with other peoples. 

At the same time, it is my conviction that a 
strong national defense is essential to the pursuit 
of our broader objective of developing commercial 
and cultural relations. We must be equal to the 
task of encouraging and supporting democracy 
and progress. There may be times and occasions 
when, in the short view, it will seem advantageous 
to our security to throw our weight or influence 
on the side of the status quo, on the side of those 
forces calculated to bring about immediate or early 
stability. But history, I believe, will show that 
strength lies on the side of progress. 

In Chicago last April the President said: 


“In the Far East, as elsewhere, we shall encour- 
age the growth and the spread of democracy and 
civil liberties The roots of democracy, 
however, will not draw much nourishment in any 
nation from a soil of poverty and economic dis- 
tress. It is a part of our strategy of peace, there- 
fore, to assist in the rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of the Far Eastern countries.” * 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 623. 
* BuL.eTIN of Oct. 27, 1946, p. 753. 


Today we are faced with the problem of a re- 
turn of American business to the Far East under 
conditions which are, to state it mildly, uninviting. 
Japan is a defeated country whose economy must 
perforce remain under Allied control for some 
time to come. Korea is a liberated country split 
in half at parallel 38 between us and the Russians. 
In China internal strife seriously retards steps 
toward economic recovery. In the independent 
Philippine Republic we are faced with a new situa- 
tion to which we must adjust ourselves. In Indo- 
china and Indonesia a return to normal trade con- 
ditions awaits a solution of problems presented by 
the self-governing aspirations of the peoples in 
those countries. In Siam—well, Siamese in Wash- 
ington tell me that they will be glad to do busi- 
ness with any or all of you who will show an in- 
terest in their country. 

But the over-all picture is not encouraging and 
it is not my intention to dress it up in attractive 
colors. In the brief time allotted me I want to say 
something of what we are doing in the various 
areas of the Far East to brighten the outlook. 

General MacArthur has demilitarized Japan, 
but it is impossible to proceed with plans for post- 
war Japanese economy until some decision is 
reached with regard to the amount and types of in- 
dustry that Japan will be allowed to retain and 
the amount that is subject to removal as repara- 
tions. We have reason to hope that a decision on 
the problem of reparations will be reached before 
the end of this year. Our main purpose shall be 
to achieve a healthy balance in Far Eastern econ- 
omy for the benefit of commerce in the Far East 
and at the same time to insure the effective indus- 
trial disarmament of Japan. 

As you know, Japanese overseas trade is con- 
trolled on a government-to-government basis. An 
Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan was recently 
established by the Far Eastern Commission at the 
request of the United States.‘ Its purpose is to 
advise on the disposition of Japanese exports and 
on sources of imports. 

Among the present obstacles to a change-over 
to private trading are an inflated and unstable cur- 
rency and the inadequacy of transport and com- 
munications facilities. Although it is not possible 
to say how soon these obstacles can be overcome, 
I might hazard the guess that a resumption of 
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private trade with Japan will be possible some 
time during the latter half of next year, possibly 
sooner. 

In Korea, we are now estopped from putting into 
operation an over-all economic plan by the inabil- 
ity of the Russians and ourselves to reach agree- 
ment on a unified administration for the country. 
We want a united Korea and we want to assist the 
Koreans toward self-government and independ- 
ence. But while we continue our efforts to bring 
about a resumption of discussions in the Joint 
Soviet-American Commission, we cannot mark 
time. Therefore, we are taking measures to im- 
prove economic conditions in southern Korea and 
to bring Koreans more and more directly into the 
administration of their country. In doing so, how- 
ever, we do not lose sight of the fact that a united 
self-governing Korea is the goal we are deter- 
mined to achieve. 

From what I have said it will be apparent to 
you why private trading in Korea is not now 
feasible. But the development of a healthy trade 
relationship between Korea and Allied nations is 
our aim, and consideration is now being given to 
measures which may soon make possible limited 
trade relations between Korea and private busi- 
ness concerns. We hope that American business 
will take an active interest in Korea. 

Foremost among the problems facing the Phil- 
ippines is reconstruction. Congress has approved 
two measures: the “Philippine Rehabilitation Act” 
and the “Philippine Trade Act of 1946”. 

The rehabilitation act authorizes a grant of 
$620,000,000 for the payment of war claims of pri- 
vate property-holders, for various rehabilitation 
and training projects, and for purchase of surplus 
property. In addition, Congress has authorized 
a loan of $75,000,000 to the Philippine Govern- 
ment to enable it to meet a serious budgetary 
situation. 

The “Philippine Trade Act” provides that the 
Philippines shall continue to enjoy free trade with 
this country for a period of eight years, after 
which a graduated tariff will apply until full du- 
ties are levied at the end of 20 years. 

We expect to cooperate with the new Republic 
in meeting the manifold problems facing it as an 
independent state. It may be anticipated that, 
with a return to more normal conditions, the Phil- 
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ippines will again represent a substantial and 
expanding market for American products. 

From the standpoint of business, the areas of 
Southeast Asia have been of interest to the United 
States primarily as a source of supply for such 
products as rubber, tin, and petroleum. Because 
of our large purchases of these items our pre-war 
trade was in a chronic state of imbalance, our 
sales in most years being only about one tenth 
oi our purchases. 

You may recall a recent press statement by the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
Mr. Will Clayton, to the effect that the United 
States should give greater support to foreign in- 
vestments of its nationals in strategic minerals that 
are in short supply. This statement has a special 
application to the countries of Southeast Asia, 
and the Far East generally, as sources of supply 
of a number of strategic and critical materials. 
Investment along the lines proposed by Mr. Clay- 
ton should have the effect of increasing the im- 
portation of American materials into the areas 
concerned, 

Last but far from least we have China. 

We have signed with China a comprehensive 
“treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation”. 
Most-favored-nation treatment is provided for in- 
dividuals and corporations. 

The treaty is somewhat broader in scope than 
existing United States commercial treaties in a 
number of respects. For instance, article 19 pro- 
vides for fair and equitable treatment as regards 
the application of exchange controls, and article 
20 embodies certain commitments with regard to 
monopolies. It is designed to meet the needs of 
present-day commercial relations with China. 

China is expected to collaborate in the estab- 
lishment of the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization and is one of the “nuclear” countries 
which have agreed to negotiate for the reduction 
of trade barriers. China will also be urged to 
enter into other multilateral economic conven- 
tions having as their objectives a promotion of in- 
ternational trade and the solution of interna- 
tional commercial problems through consultation 
and collaboration. Constant effort is being made 
to discourage other countries, including China, 
from adopting temporary measures in the fields 
of tariffs, trade barriers, and other domestic legis- 
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lation of a type which might jeopardize the suc- 
cessful attainment of this long-range economic 
collaboration. 

Restoration of stability and direction in Chi- 
nese economy is retarded by the unhappy politico- 
military situation. The press, I feel, has made 
abundantly clear to you the ups and downs of 
General Marshall’s mission. The National As- 
sembly is scheduled to meet in Nanking today 
for the purpose of considering a constitution and 
reaching certain political decisions in regard to 
government organization. General Marshall 
hopes, and so do we, that wise counsels—the wis- 
dom of China—will prevent the disaster of con- 
tinued civil discord. Chinese economy and the 
Chinese people are already suffering acutely from 
the ravages of eight years of Japanese aggres- 
sion and occupation. They cannot stand much 
more adversity. 

Premier Soong has been reported recently as 
stating that upwards of 80 percent of China’s ex- 
penditures are diverted to military purposes. 
Because of the wide gap between revenues and 
expenditures China has had to resort to large 
note issues with the inevitable result of accelerat- 
ing inflation and a progressive rise in prices. The 
foreign exchange that might normally be ex- 
pected to accrue from exports has been negligible 
in relation to outgo for imports. Consequently 
China’s current balance-of-payments position has 
continued to deteriorate. 

The exchange and foreign-trade regulations 
adopted by China, UNRRA’s relief and rehabili- 
tation program, and surplus sales and enemy- 
property disposals are only temporary palliatives. 
The Chinese must resolve the the present political 
impasse before any substantial improvement can 
be expected in China’s economic situation. 

In this connection I think it worthwhile to 
mention what I feel has been in some quarters 
a misinterpretation of General Marshall’s mission 
as being solely political in its objective. Chinese 
economy is in a vicious circle. General Marshall 
is fully aware of this state of affairs and it has 
been his purpose to encourage the Chinese to break 
the vicious circle by reaching a political settle- 
ment that would result in a cessation of civil 
strife and make possible a revival of economic 


activity. Sooner or later this must be done, and 
be done by the Chinese. 

Military measures will not accomplish an en- 
during settlement. That is why General Marshall 
has advocated with such persistency settlement by 
the democratic method of negotiation and agree- 
ment. 

In making this brief sketch of current condi- 
tions in the Far East I cannot be accused of op- 
timism. But I do think the potentialities of an 
expanding American business with the Far East 
exist and can be developed if we go about it in the 
right way. This brings me to a thought which I 
would like to express and emphasize. When I use 
the term American business I have in mind all 
American business irrespective of whether it has 
a private, semi-official, or official character. I do 
not believe that we can have one standard for 
private business and another standard for official 
business. 

A recent editorial in the New York Times states 
that our Government should base a loan policy 
upon the important principle “that loans are not 
gifts, and that any country applying for a loan 
must furnish, like any prospective private bor- 
rower, convincing proof that by virtue of its politi- 
cal, economic and trade policies it is a good credit 
risk”, 

Generally speaking, what is unsound for private 
capital is unsound for government capital, that is, 
for the taxpayers’ money. I believe it is unsound 
to invest private or public capital in countries 
where there is wide-spread corruption in business 
and official circles, where a government is wasting 
its substance on excessive armament, where the 
threat or fact of civil war exists, where tendencies 
toward government monopolization exclude Amer- 
ican business, or where undemocratic concepts of 
government are controlling. 

In expressing the foregoing views, I do not of 
course ignore the advantages of cooperation be- 
tween government finance and private trade or 
the fact that there are fields for the investment of 
government capital into which it is not feasible 
or attractive for private capital to venture. I have 
in mind large-range and long-term projects which 
are basic in character and are fundamentally sound 
from the standpoint of the economy of the country. 

Assistant Secretary of State Spruille Braden 
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stated some weeks ago in Chicago that “the purpose 
of lending should be to create a net increment to 
the economy of a borrowing country. Therefore,” 
he went on to say, “loans should not be made 
if they enable another government to acquire or 
displace existing efficient free enterprises, whether 
they be American in ownership or not.” 

In stressing the economic and trade features of 
our position in the Far East, I do not wish to give 
the impression that I am overlooking other factors. 
In this complicated world in which we are living 
we must give full consideration to the interrela- 
tion of the political, cultural, economic, and se- 
curity factors in our foreign policy. For our 
policy to be effective there must be harmony among 
all these factors—the teamwork we find in a good 
basketball team or a fine string quartet. 

The President, in establishing the Committee 

for Financing Foreign Trade, said: “. Iam 
anxious that there shall be fullest cooperation be- 
tween governmental agencies and private industry 
and finance. Our common aim is return of our 
foreign commerce and investments to private chan- 
nels as soon as possible.” 
I look upon this statement as a recognition of 
and a challenge to American business. I am in 
Washington to do my part in carrying out the 
cooperation of which the President speaks. Please 
call on me if I can be of help to you in meeting the 
challenge. 





Air Navigation Meeting—Continued from page 946 
The more significant actions taken by the Com- 
mission are contained in the resolutions quoted 
below : 


1. The Commission, 


taking into consideration the possibility of an early 
entry into force of the International Civil Aviation 
Convention done at Chicago on 7th December 1944 
and the consequential denunciations of the Paris 
Convention by member States, 

decides : 

that each member State shall be at liberty to declare 
that it will cease to give effect in its territories to all 
or any of the provisions of Annexes A to G of the 
Paris Convention dated 13th October, 1919 as from 
a date or dates to be notified not less than 30 days 
in advance by the State concerned to the General 
Secretary of the Commission, who shall inform the 
other member States 

and recommends: 
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that each member State shall give effect in its terri- 
tories to the corresponding provisions approved by 
the Council of PICAO as fully and as quickly as 
possible. 


2. The Commission, 
taking into consideration the possibility of an early 
entry into force of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation drawn up in Chicago on 7th December 
1944 and the consequential denunciation of the Paris 
Convention, 
and deeming it desirable to prepare now for the 
eventual liquidation of the ICAN, 
decides to set up a Liquidation Committee charged 
to study and recommend the measures to be adopted 
for this liquidation. 


3. The Commission, 
taking into consideration the suspension of the work 
of its sub-commissions by reason of the possible 
liquidation in the near future of the ICAN, 
decides not to renew the appointment of its sub- 
commissions and committees with the exception of 
the Legal Sub-Commission. 

The terms of reference of the Liquidation Com- 
mittee were agreed upon as follows: (a) to pre- 
pare a plan of liquidation for submission by the 
General Secretary to the member states for their 
acceptance; (5) and if the liquidation plan is ac- 
cepted unanimously, to place it into effect on April 
1, 1947 or on the date of the coming into force of 
the convention on international civil aviation 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944, whichever 
is later. In case of opposition to the liquidation 
plan, the Secretary General was instructed to con- 
vene a Plenary session of the Commission, prefer- 
ably at the same time and place as the first assembly 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
It was recommended that the Commission be com- 
pletely liquidated by December 31, 1947. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following articles of interest to readers of 
the BULLETIN appeared in the November 2 issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Philippine Tobacco Operations at Low Levels”, 
based on reports from C. A. Boonstra, agricultural 
attaché, American Embassy, Manila. 

“Cuba’s Avocado Output—Air Shipments Loom 
Large’, based on a report from Philip M. Davenport, 
second secretary and vice consul, American Em- 
bassy, Habana. 








United States Philippine Training Program 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press November 14] 


The primary purpose of the Philippine Training 
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Program under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act Sincere hope that this purpose may be fulfilled ang |;4, 
in t0: peevide teibniesl training by various US. also that closer cooperation and greater under} ,i¢;, 
: standing may result between the peoples of thd oon; 
Government agencies so that the people of the = Republic of the Philippines and of the Uni sir. 
Philippines may be enabled to rehabilitate them- States of America. nan 
nan 
U.S. PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM othe 
oper 
[Released to the press November 14] Corps of Engineers of the U.S. Army T 
In a joint announcement on November 14 by the Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agen (rau 
Government of the United States and the Gov- U.S. Maritime Commission — and 
ernment of the Republic of the Philippines, it was to ernie oeaamaaaaaata 0 : 
stated that plans are virtually completed for the _ 
initiation of the Philippine Training Program po ctrgenemeertelnme 
’ merce i 
which, under the provisions of the Philippine Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of = 
Rehabilitation Act passed by the 79th U.S. Con- Interior be : 
‘ Ae oe mati 

gress, provides for the training of 850 citizens of _ : ' 
the Republic of the Philippines by eight agencies ihe Commate iseseae of Public Roads is author — 
of the United States Government during the next to provide training for a maximum of 10 engin qT 
few years. The act provides that all trainees shall from the regularly employed staff of the Philip} year 
be designated by the President of the Philippines. | Pine Public Works Department in the construe}' ! 
The Department of State has been charged with — 10n, maintenance, and highway traffic enginee met! 
the responsibility for the coordination of the nd control necessary for the continued mainte a 
Philippine Training Program and will utilize for | mance and for the efficient and safe operation 0 
prov 


this purpose the facilities of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion, which has had seven years’ experience with 
similar programs carried out in cooperation with 
the American republics. 

The eight United States Government agencies 
authorized to provide the training, and which will 
work in close cooperation with appropriate agen- 
cies of the Philippine Government, are listed be- 
low: 


Public Roads Administration of the Federal Works 
Agency 
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highway transport facilities. si 

The Chief of Engineers of the Army is author} “2 
ized to provide training for a maximum of 1} ‘at 
engineers from among the engineer officers of the tinu 
Philippine Army and the regularly employed staf = 
of the Philippine Public Works Department, it . 
the construction, improvement, and maintenant i. 3 
of port facilities and other works of improvement am 
on rivers and harbors. tice 

The Public Health Service may at any ty, 
prior to January 1, 1948 provide one year of trait}, ., 








ing in appropriate schools or colleges in the 
United States to not more than 100 Philippine 
citizens in public-health methods and administra- 
tion. 

The U.S. Maritime Commission is authorized 

to train a maximum of 50 Philippine citizens each 
year prior to July 1, 1950 in the Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps and at a United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. ‘These trainees will be subject 
to the same rules and regulations as the regularly 
1 the enrolled cadets of the two schools. 
18 MY The Civil Aeronautics Administration will pro- 
od and vide training for not more than 50 Philippine 
under} citizens each year before July 1, 1950 in air-traffic 
of th control, aircraft communications, maintenance of 
Jnited sir-navigation facilities, and such other airman 
functions as are deemed necessary for the mainte- 
nance and operation of aids to air navigation and 
other services essential to the orderly and safe 
operation of air traffic. 

The Weather Bureau is authorized to provide 
training for 50 Philippine citizens in the first year 
and not to exceed 25 in each succeeding year prior 
to July 1, 1950. Their training will include 
meteorological observations, analyses, forecasting, 
briefing of pilots, and such other meteorological 
duties as are deemed necessary in maintenance of 
general weather service, including weather infor- 
mation required for air navigation and the safe 
operation of air traffic. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service will offer one 
year’s training at any time prior to July 1, 1950 

to not more than 125 Philippine citizens in 
ing Methods of deep-sea fishing and in other techniques 
necessary to the development of fisheries. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is authorized to 
provide training for a maximum of 20 Philippine 
ithor| “itizens each year prior to July 1, 1950 in order 
of 1(j that they may be qualified to take over and con- 
of the tinue the survey work interrupted by the war and 
1 staf} sumed under provisions of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act. 

The necessary preparations are now being made 
by the two Governments to inaugurate this pro- 
gram with all possible speed. Information on 
4 procedures to be followed and specific qualifica- 

) tons for candidates for the various programs will 
| be made available as soon as possible. 
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Procedure for Filing War Claims With 
China 


[Released to the press November 13] 


In conformity with an instruction from the Cen- 
tral Government, the Shanghai Municipal Govern- 
ment has issued regulations for the investigation of 
war losses. It requests registration of such losses, 
suffered at any time between September 18, 1931 
and the termination of hostilities with Japan, by 
public and private organizations “of the friendly 
powers” operating in China or by their nationals 
residing in China. American corporations should 
report their losses to the Bureau of Social Affairs ; 
schools, to the Bureau of Education; and indivi- 
duals, to the Bureau of Civil Affairs. Forms for 
reporting such losses are available in Shanghai and 
should be executed in triplicate. The time to file 
these registrations has expired, but the Shanghai 
Municipal Government is continuing to accept 
them pending the decision of the Executive Yuan 
on a request for a 90-day extension. Both direct 
and indirect claims may be filed. The former in- 
clude death, personal injury, and property loss or 
damage claims, and the latter refer to losses due to 
increased expenses or decrease of net business 
profits. Property should be valued as of the date 
of the loss and should be computed in Chinese 
national currency. The original cost should also 
be stated if such figures are obtainable. 


Radio Broadcast on Displaced seen 


On November 16 George L. Warren, adviser to 
the Department of State on displaced persons, 
and Herbert A. Fierst, Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for occupied areas, 
discussed with Sterling Fisher, director of the 
NBC University of the Air, the question “Why 
Should Americans Worry About Displaced Per- 
sons?” This program was one in a series entitled 
“Our Foreign Policy”, presented by NBC. Fora 
complete text of the radio program, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 816 of November 15, 
1946. 








Air Transport Agreement With India 
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STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON Rot 


[Released to the press November 15] 


This is the first formal agreement which the 
United States has concluded with the new gov- 
ernment of India. It will permit two American 
airlines to fly into and through India on dif- 
ferent routes and also grants reciprocal rights for 
Indian air service to fly to this country under the 
general principles of the so-called Bermuda ar- 
rangement which the United States concluded 


SUMMARY OF AGREEMENT! 


The Department of State of the United States 
and the External Affairs Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India announced on November 14 the 
conclusion of a bilateral air transport agreement 
between the United States and India which was 
signed in New Delhi on November 14, 1946. 
George R. Merrell, Chargé d’A ffaires of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at New Delhi, and George A. 
Brownell, personal representative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, signed on behalf of the 
United States Government, while those signing 
for the Government of India were Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Vice President of the Council and Minis- 
ter of External Affairs, and Sardar Abdur Rab 
Nishtar, Minister of Communications. 

The agreement consists of 13 articles and an an- 
nex, and defines conditions under which sched- 
uled air services of each country are to be operated 
between the United States and India. The agree- 
ment is a development of the “Bermuda” type of 
air-transport arrangement which, since it was 


*The text of the agreement was issued as Department 
of State press release 810 of Nov. 14, 1946. 
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line) : 
rope, 
with the United Kingdom in February of this yearfay ¢ 
I am sure that our new air agreement with Indiafpoint 
will make a further contribution to the friendlyf(China 
relations which we already enjoy with thatfover - 
country. beyon 
I think that is an important agreement, and ith The 
is rather significant that the first agreement you 
have with a new government is on this new de- 
velopment which is air transport. 


lus 


Text 
concluded between the United States and the ing 


United Kingdom in February 1946, has formed af, ,, 
pattern for a number of other bilateral arrange- of No 
ments. The United States—Indian agreement con- 
forms with the principles embodied in the Ber. I h 
muda agreement, but secures to each party apVe 
greater measure of control over the application of Hover 
those principles and the air services to be operated. fF tob 
Provision is made for the categories of traflie#™ Ru 
which may be carried, use of airports, control of fe Ri 
rates for carriage of traffic between the territory fier 
of the two countries, “change of gauge”, customs firal | 
duties, and exchange of information and statistics. fdiscus 
The agreement also makes provision for appro {that t] 
priate use of the machinery of the Provisional In- fhe p¢ 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization and of the JAgree 
International Air Transport Association, in their} My 
respective spheres. the R 
The annex describes specific routes to be opel fin int 
ated by airlines of the United States and givé|rhich 
Indian airlines reciprocal rights to operate route fence A 
to the United States, to be determined at a latet finely 
date. Airlines of the United States are accorded 








the right to fly via the following routes and to 
make traffic stops in India at the places named: 

Route 1 (to be operated by Pan American 
World Airways) : The United States through Cen- 
ial Europe and the Near East to Karachi, Delhi, 
and Calcutta; thence to a point in Burma, a point 
in Siam, a point in Indo-China, and beyond to 
the United States. 

Route 2 (to be operated by Trans World Air- 
ine): The United States through Western Eu- 
rope, North Africa, and the Near East to Bom- 
yearsvay and beyond Bombay to: (a) Calcutta, a 
‘ndiaf point in Burma, a point in Indo-China, points in 
ndly§China and Japan, and beyond to the United States 
thatfover Pacific routes, (b) Ceylon, Singapore, and 
beyond. 
nd ith The foregoing routes may be operated in both 
you 
7 de- 





[Released to the press November 15] 
Teat of note which the United States Represent- 
ative in Rumania has been authorized to deliver 
lo the Rumanian Government in reply to its note 


NE’ ot November 2 to the United States Government 
con- 


| the 
ed a 





I have been instructed to express to you my 
ty ggoovernment’s disappointment with the Rumanian 
fovernment’s reply of November 2 to its note of 
ated, fUtober 28 concerning the forthcoming elections 
rafic#" Rumania. My Government deeply regrets that 
ol of fe Rumanian Government did not see fit to con- 
itory ger the substance of its comments on the elec- 
toms f¥vral preparations, but instead sought to avoid a 
stics. fliscussion of these observations on the excuse 
pro- fihat they did not represent the collective views of 
1 In-}the powers signatory to the Moscow Conference 
df the Agreement. 
thet} My Government has taken note, however, that 
the Rumanian Government has again expressed 
oper Fin intention to implement fully all the obligations 
giv trhich it assumed following the Moscow Confer- 
utes tnce Agreement, to the end that the elections may 


a iteely express the will and aspirations of the Ru- 
r 
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directions. Until quarantine facilities are avail- 
able in Bombay, TWA flights from the west will 
temporarily enter India at Karachi and will pro- 
ceed from there to Bombay. 

An exchange of notes between representatives 
of the two Governments at the time the agree- 
ment was concluded sets out a collateral under- 
standing concerning principles and arrangements 
with respect to rates to be charged by airlines for 
Fifth Freedom traffic to and from territory of the 
other party. 

In announcing conclusion of the bilateral air 
transport agreement, the two Governments ex- 
pressed their conviction that the mutual arrange- 
ments which it embodies will afford a practical 
means of implementing and strengthening the 
friendly relations already existing between them. 


his, Reiterates Position on Rumanian Elections 


manian people, and must therefore assume that 
the Rumanian Government shares the view ex- 
pressed in my note of October 28 that all parties 
represented in these elections should participate 
on equal terms. 

Because of the obligations which my Govern- 
ment assumed at Yalta to assist in bringing about 
the establishment of a government of free men in 
Rumania, any suggestion that my recent note was 
“incompatible with the attributes of a free and 
sovereign state” is in my Government’s view 
wholly inadmissible. I am constrained to believe 
that the Rumanian people if they could freely ex- 
press themselves would regard my Government’s 
interest in this matter as a compliance with its 
obligations under the Yalta Agreement and a wel- 
come manifestation of general American interest 
in Rumania’s welfare and progress. My Govern- 
ment desires to assure the Rumanian Government 
that it will not fail in its support for the demo- 
cratic principles of liberty, freedom and justice 
by which the United States endeavors to live and 
upon which it is convinced, the future peace and 
welfare of the world depend. 
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Third Report to Congress on Foreign 
Surplus Disposal 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
To the Honorable the President of the Senate 
The Honorable the Speaker of the House of Rep- 


resentatives 


Sirs: In accordance with Section 24 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 there is transmitted 
herewith the third report of the Department of 
State on the disposal of United States surplus 
property in foreign areas.1 Incorporated therein 
is the report required from the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner by Section 202 of the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 concerning the ad- 
ministration of Title II of that Act. 

By September 30, 1946, surplus property with 
original cost to the United States of approxi- 
mately $5,870,000,000 had been sold for about $1,- 
400,000,000. Of the total realization, approxi- 
mately $375,000,000 represented sales for cash dol- 
lars, or their equivalent, including the cancellation 
of United States dollar obligations to foreign gov- 
ernments. Sales made for authorized foreign cur- 
rencies or commitments to pay such currencies ac- 
counted for $125,000,000, and property valued at 
$33,000,000 was exchanged for real estate for use 
by the United States Government. Funds total- 
ing $30,000,000 have been specifically earmarked 
for cultural exchanges under provisions of the 
Fulbright Act, and the $100,000,000 transfer au- 
thorization provided by the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act has been fully utilized. The remainder 
of the sales has been for dollar credits. 

The figures on sales are exclusive of direct trans- 
fers to UNRRA made under Section 202 of the 
UNRRA Participation Appropriation Act. All 
property disposed of represents about 85 percent 
of the total made available to the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner for disposal. 

To dispose of our overseas surpluses as rapidly 
as possible, consistent with a reasonable return to 
the United States, has continued to be the guiding 
policy during the past quarter. The most out- 
standing achievements in these three months are 
undoubtedly the bulk sales to the Governments of 
China and the Philippines, which should greatly 
accelerate demobilization at many United States 
bases in the Pacific. These sales will bring about 


* Department of State publication 2655. 
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a substantial reduction in the operating expens plat 
of the Army and Navy and will make possible thgesti 
reassignment of substantial numbers of milita 
personnel previously tied down by custodial dutiey gn 
The return which has been obtained for oversea...q 
surplus, while it necessarily represents only a frag 
tion of the original procurement cost of the prof 
erty sold, has already far exceeded the total realf "4 
ization hoped for at the beginning of the overseag#? 1! 
disposal program. In addition, it has been possip obti 
ble to effect this realization on terms which will re mins 
sult in a substantially greater direct and immé@;). 
diate benefit to the American taxpayer than we haq m 
believed possible. pe 
During the last quarter, I have reluctantly ac" 
cepted the resignation of Mr. Thomas B. McCabfttial 
as Foreign Liquidation Commissioner and Speciafllow 
Assistant to the Secretary of State in order tha} “Th 
he might return to his private affairs which he hag,tioy 
laid down in 1940 for government service. My, 
McCabe discharged the heavy duties and responsi 
bilities of his office with unusual intelligenc(” * 
industry, and patience. dean 
Despite the substantial accomplishments r gard 
flected in the accompanying report, much remaingonali 
to be done. Many less spectacular tasks, such af Sep 
the burden of supervising the physical transfer) 19, 
and accounting for the property sold and its pro “= 
ceeds, are still before us. In addition, there ay | 
residual surpluses widely scattered over the enti i I 
world. Their dollar volume at original cost igtiod 
small in comparison with what has already bee, 194 
sold. Nevertheless, these properties must b@nack 
liquidated with the same concern for the interest$,,, 
of the United States as that displayed in disposi Thief 
already accomplished. The problems which r Th 
main, although smaller, are in some ways eveéll] A 
more vexing than those already solved.. jal 
The work so capably directed by Mr. McCabeprese 
in the past will be carried forward by Major Gengicum 
eral Donald H. Connolly as Foreign Liquidatiogyiy ¢, 
Commissioner, who succeeds Mr. McCabe in str is jus 
plus property disposal matters, and Mr. Chested hj 
T. Lane, who will serve as General Connolly{ """ 
Deputy and as Lend-Lease Administrator. oe 
James F.. Byrnes, eeem| 
Secretary of State Fepar 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE id p 
Washington, D.C. thei; 
October 31, 1946 








pensfoland To Consider U.S. Requests for 
ble testitution of Property 

ilita; [Released to the press November 15] 
dutied Qn October 5, 1946 the Department of State 
erseiiued a press release regarding the nationaliza- 
a ‘Tat 1 of firms in Poland.: It was there stated that 
1 al ,order to permit the proper protection of Amer- 
rerseafi interests the United States was endeavoring 
possip obtain an extension of time to enter protests 
vill rainst nationalization with or without compen- 
iMMtion, The American Embassy in Warsaw has 
ve hat sorted the receipt of a note from the Polish 
ly ac reign Office dated November 13, 1946, the es- 
feCabsttial portion of which, in translation, reads as 
$peciapllows : 

ar tha}“The Chairman of the Chief Commission for 
he hafationalization Affairs, taking into consideration 


ot not all foreign owners and shareholders have 
pons! 


ened able, despite a number of facilities granted 
genee 


1 connection with the submission of objections 
ts retgarding lists of establishments subject to na- 
maingonalization, published in Monitor Polski, No. 94 
uch a September 23, 1946, and No. 98-of September 
nsfery 1946, to utilize the determined period, has ex- 
: PMhressed agreement to consider favorably within 
ait bal limits, requests for restitution of the lapsed 
cost igtiod, if the requests are submitted by November 
y bee, 1946 to the Chief Commission (Warsaw, Ulica 
ist D@nacka 3A) or to the Polish Embassy in Wash- 
teres'feton and after that date exclusively to the above 


posi 
ch re 
S evel 


Thief Commission.” 
The Polish Government requires owners of na- 
malized firms to have a legal residence or a legal 
[cCabgpresentative in Poland for the receipt of official 
r Genficuments and notices regarding the hearing of 
datio kir cases, and the American Embassy in Warsaw 
“ sips just been advised that in nationalization cases 
nolly’ iwhich protests have already been entered the 
mmission expects to commence hearings in mid- 
kember. It is suggested that owners should 
State #*pare and send to their representatives in Po- 
id prior to that time detailed proof in support 
their claims. 
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Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 
Volume VI 
[Released to the press by the War Department November 16] 

Volume VI, the fourth of a set of eight volumes 
entitled Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, was re- 
leased for publication by the Office of Chief of 
Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Criminality, the 
War Department announced on November 16. The 
set is being published volume by volume by the 
Government Printing Office. 

Volume VI contains English translations of Hit- 
ler’s will and testament and political will; inter- 
cepted Japanese diplomatic messages between Ber- 
lin, Rome, and Tokyo just previous to the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor; the testimony of Erich 
Kempka, Hitler’s chauffeur, regarding the last days 
of Hitler; and a collection of documents regard- 
ing German naval operational orders. 

Some of the documents introduced into evidence 
were portions of interrogations of the defendants 
or witnesses. Also published is a summary of an 
interrogation of Hanna Reitsch, well-known Ger- 
man test pilot and aeronautical research expert, 
giving an eyewitness account of the last days in 
Hitler’s air-raid shelter. 

Exhibits such as a shrunken head of a Polish 
man and tattooed human skin to be used for lamp- 
shades were introduced as evidence in the Nirn- 
berg trial. Accompanying certificates regarding 
the source and authenticity of such exhibits are 
also published in this volume. 

Volume VII containing English translations of 
more German documents will be released soon, fol- 
lowed by Volumes I and II which will outline the 
prosecution case and show how these documents 
in Volumes ITI through VIII were used partially 
or wholly in the case. Volume VIII will also in- 
clude some of the last writings of the defendants 
in prison, as well as German organizational charts 
and a descriptive index of all material in the set. 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1946, p. 651; see also BuLierin of 
Nov. 17, 1946, p. 912. 
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Chicago Aviation Agreements 


Sweden, Ireland, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 


Iran 
[Released to the press November 14] 


The following action, not previously announced, 
has been taken on the convention on international 
civil aviation and the international air-transport 
agreement formulated at the International Civil 
Aviation Conference in Chicago on December 7, 
1944: 

The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Sweden 
deposited with the Department of State on No- 
vember 7 the Swedish instrument of ratification 
of the convention. 

The Minister of Ireland deposited with the De- 
partment of State on October 31 the instrument 
of ratification of the convention by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

The Ambassador of the Dominican Republic in- 
formed the Acting Secretary of State by a note 
dated October 14, as follows:? 

In conformity with Article V of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Agreement, signed at Chi- 
cago on December 7, 1944, and with instructions 
I have received from my Government, I have the 
honor to address Your Excellency to inform you 
that the Government of the Dominican Republic 
has decided to denounce the International Air 
Transport Agreement. 

In accordance with the said Article V of the 
Agreement stated, I shall appreciate it if you will 
have the other Contracting States notified that 
the International Air Transport Agreement will 
cease to be effective for the Dominican Republic 
on October 14, 1947. 

The Ambassador of Nicaragua informed the 
Secretary of State by a note dated October 7, as 
follows: 

In accordance with instructions from my Gov- 
ernment and in conformity with the terms of Ar- 
ticle V of the International Air Transport Agree- 
ment, opened for signature on December 7, 1944 at 
the International Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago, I have the honor to inform Your Excel- 
lency that the Government of Nicaragua desires to 
denounce this Agreement, and hereby gives notice 


? Translation. 
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to the Government of the United States of Amerif HE 
of the intention to withdraw. This Agreement Wj 


accordingly cease to be in force with respect to ¢piic 
Government of Nicaragua on October 7, 1947, E 

The Ambassador*of Iran signed the transpomy 194 
agreement on August 13. heners 


The following countries have now deposited jq6. 
struments of ratification of the convention : Polan 
April 6, 1945; Turkey, December 20, 1945; Nicag! 1 
agua, December 28, 1945; Paraguay, January 9p 
1946 ; Dominican Republic, January 25, 1946 ; Car - 
ada, February 13, 1946; China, February 20, 194@, ar 
Peru, April 8, 1946 ; Mexico, June 25, 1946; Brazi 
July 8, 1946; United States of America, August! 
1946 ; Ireland, October 31, 1946; and Sweden, Noy” an 
ember 7, 1946. oe 


° ° f the ] 

Argentina adhered to the convention on June 
1946 onald 
; Chai: 


The transport agreement has now been acceptéyniy) 
by 15 countries, of which 3 have given notices @illian 
denunciation, namely, the United States, Nicargelden 
gua, and the Dominican Republic. - 


Department of State Bulletin Subscrip 
tion Price Increased thur 


The annual subscription price of the Drpar 
MENT OF STATE BULLETIN will rise from $3.50 t 
$5.00 on January 1, 1947 owing to a combinatiopavid - 
of factors which has left the Superintendent 27 1 
Documents, Government Printing Office, no choiq 1 
but to take this action. These factors are thqall n 
constantly expanding size and scope of the Butiapucern 
TIN, as it attempts to cover the vast range of°edu 


American international relations, and the rising™t 
cost of production. The printing and publishing" 
of government publications are affected as mud ~~? 


by the rising prices of materials and other pm... 
duction factors as any other integral part of tMrectio 
national economy. II 
The need to take this action is regretted botlil con 
by the Department of State and by the Superinpinistre 
tendent of Documents. After thorough study of*teta: 
the problem during recent months the Departmemg™® °" 
of State considers that the increase in price 7° 
preferable to the only alternative, which wou Gant 
have been to make drastic reductions in the qualify, 
tity of original documentation and other materi. of 
provided readers. ition 








nrifHE FOREIGN SERVICE 

nt wi 

to pfficers of the Foreign Service 

7. Pursuant to Section 201 of the Foreign Service Act 

nspom 1946, Mr. Selden Chapin is appointed the Director 
tneral of the Foreign Service, effective November 13, 

Led igo6. 

‘olan: Pursuant to Section 202 of the Foreign Service Act 

Nica f 1946, Mr. Julian F. Harrington is appointed Deputy 

birector General of the Foreign Service, effective No- 

| ember 18, 1946. 

3 Car 

i. Soard of the Foreign Service 


AZ) 
I Effective November 13, 1946, pursuant to Sec- 


ion 211(a) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the fol- 
owing persons have been named members of the Board 
fthe Foreign Service: 


mald S. Russell, 

Chairman 
Cept@yruille Braden 
‘ices William Benton 
Nicargelden Chapin 


gu 
1, No 


Assistant Secretary of State 


Assistant Secretary of State 

Assistant Secretary of State 

Director General of the Foreign 
Service 

Director of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture 

Assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Director of the 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 

Assistant Secretary of Labor 


slie A. Wheeler 


scrip 
rthur Paul 


EPAR! 

3.50 ft 

inatiopavid A. Morse 
lent #827 Board of the Foreign Service: (Effective 11-13-46) 
»choiqdI Functions. The Board of the Foreign Service 
ure th@all make recommendations to the Secretary of State 
Buuipicerning the functions of the Service; the policies and 
nge 0 xedures to govern the selection, assignment, rating, and 
, rising motion of Foreign Service officers; and the policies and 
xedures to govern the administration and personnel 


lishix 

ws f hagement of the Service; and shall perform such other 
. p ities as are vested in it by the provisions of the Foreign 
er priv 


vice Act of 1946, by the terms of any other act, or by 
, of th tection of the Secretary. 

II Composition. The Board of the Foreign Service 
> bothill consist of the Assistant Secretary of State for Ad- 
upe inpuistration, who shall be Chairman ; two other Assistant 
tudy qretaries of State to be designated by the Secretary to 
urtmentt’ eon the Board; the Director General of the Foreign 
price vice ; and one representative each, occupying positions 
wou th comparable responsibilities, from the Departments 

Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, designated, respec- 
e quar tly, by the heads of such departments. A representa- 
naterlie of any other Government department, occupying a 
ition of comparable responsibility, may be designated 
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by the head of such department to attend meetings of the 
Board at the request of the Secretary of State, whenever 
matters affecting the interest of that department are 
under consideration. 


Appointment of American and Indian 
Chargés d’ Affaires 


[Released to the press November 12] 


The Governments of India and the United 
States having agreed to exchange fully accredited 
diplomatic representatives, Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, who has been the Agent General for India 
in the United States since 1941, was received on 
November 12 by the Acting Secretary of State 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the newly es- 
tablished Embassy of India pending the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador of India. 

George R. Merrell, who is the present American 
Commissioner to India, will serve as American 
Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim pending the appoint- 
ment of an American Ambassador. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Appointment of Officers 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, on November 14 announced the appointment of 
Charles M. Hulten as his Deputy. ’ 

G. Stewart Brown succeeds Mr. Hulten in the position 
of Deputy Director of the Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs. William R. Tyler has been 
appointed Assistant Director in Charge of Areas for OIC. 

Bromley K. Smith as Information Officer, Office of the 
Secretary, effective October 31, 1946. 

Alice T. Curran as Special Assistant, Office of Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, effective September 22, 
1946. 

Hubert F. Havlik as Chief, Division of Investment and 
Economic Development, effective September 22, 1946. 

Harold R. Spiegel as Chief, Division of Financial 
Affairs, effective October 22, 1946. 

Livingston T. Merchant as Chief, Aviation Division, 
effective October 28, 1946. 

Hugh Borton as Chief, Division of Japanese Affairs, 
effective November 4, 1946. 

J. Carney Howell as Deputy Director, Office of Budget 
and Finance, effective October 6, 1946. 

Franklin A. Holmes as Chief, Division of Budget, effec- 
tive October 20, 1946. 
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General Policy 
U.S. Interests in World Food Problem. 
Article by James A. Stillwell : 
United States Philippine Training Program: 
Statement by Aciing Secretary Acheson 
U.S. Participation in Program . ; 
Radio Broadcast on Displaced Persons . 
U.S. Reiterates Position on Rumanian 
Elections . 


The United Nations 

Report on Third Session of Economic and 
Social Council: Letter of Transmittal 
From U.S. ee to Secretary 
of State 7 

Meeting of General Assembly: U. S. Position 
on Armament Question. By Senior 
Representative of U.S. Delegation . 

U.S. Position on International Refugee Or- 
ganization: Statement by Representative 
of U.S. Delegation to United Nations . 

American Chemical Society’s Gift to 
UNESCO. 

Economic Affairs 

Statement by Heads of Delegations to Inter- 
national Wool Talks . 

U.S. Delegation to ILO Textiles Industrial 
Committee . 

Moscow Telecommunications ‘Conference. 
By Francis Colt de Wolf 

Twenty-Ninth Session of International Com: 
mission for Air Navigation . 

Foreign Economic Policy of U.S. By Under 
Secretary Clayton . . 

American Business With the Far East. By 
John Carter Vincent. ‘ ys 

Procedure for Filing War Claims ‘With 
China . 

Third Report to Congress on : Foreign Surplus 
Disposal. Letter of Transmittal 

Poland To Consider U.S. Requests for Resti- 
tution of Property . Sl: gece 


Occupation Matters 


U.8S.-U.K. Meetings on Bizonal Arrange- 
ments for Germany: 
Statement by Acting Secretary Acheson . 
U.S. Representatives 
Recommendations by Ambassador Pauley on 
Japanese Reparations . 


Treaty Information 
Prosecution of Major Nazi War Criminals: 
Report From Francis Biddle to President 
Truman . : es 
Air Transport Agreement With India: 
Statement by Acting Secretary Acheson . 
Summary of Agreement . Sgt nee 
Chicago Aviation Agreements: Sweden, Ire- 
land, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Iran . ; , 


International Organizations and Con- 
ferences 
Calendar of Meetings . 


Cultural Cooperation 
Fifth Assembly of Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women . 


The Foreign Service 

Effective Date of Foreign Service Act. State- 
ment by the Secretary of State . 

American Foreign Service of Tomorrow. By 
Assistant Secretary Russell . 

Officers of the Foreign Service . 

Board of the Foreign Service . 

Appointment of American and Indian Chargés 
d’ Affaires Se Se ee ora ee 


The Department 
Appointment of Officers . 


Publications 


Foreign Commerce Weekly . F 
Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, Volume VI. 


James A. Stillwell, author of the article on world food prob j 
lems, is Adviser on Supplies in War Areas, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy, Department of State. 
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